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KIESSELBACH SYSTEM 


Constant Pressure Thermal Storage. 


(Fully protected by British and Foreign Patents.) 





| 


IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 


Reduction in number of _ Boilers Increase in Fuel Economy by Regular 
| required. Firing. 
| Increase in Output of Commodities 
Reduction in Working Costs of Steam- from Works and Constant Steam 
raising Plant. Supply. 





ACTUAL OPERATING RESULTS 
AT A LARGE INDUSTRIAL WORKS. 


| | ti | | 


































































































PRESSURE CURVES. 
With Accumulator. 


STEAM CONSUMPTION CURVE. 
1 Firing Line With Accumulator. B W ithe ul Ac mulator. C 
Shaded Portion. Firing Line Without Accumulator. 


HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL INSTALLATIONS 


are in operation at 


Collieries, Electric Power Stations, Dyeing Works, Paper, Brewing, Leather 
& Flour Milks, Blast-Furnace Works, Steel Works & Rolling Mills. 





KIESSELBACH STEAM ACCUMULATORS, LTD., 
Bush House, Aldwych, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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€| NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS 2 2 THE GOLDEN ve 
4 ™ 
g Just Published Price 10/6 net each 3 gX DRAGON LIBRARY Us 
& ‘ ; j ete F i ‘2, Edited by Clement Egerton, this entertaining series selects /§% 
(4 from the literature of the East some of the lesser master- 34) 
- THE TRIAL OF S ght pieces of story-telling. Modern books on the Orient are +), 
2 ‘ J also included. The volumes are produced so as to be ‘e 
g L MFIELD RUSH 3 e 4 miniature editions de luxe at a popular price. Each, 6s. net, % 
fad r 
2118 THE PORCELAIN JUNK 
é Edited by 2 °%4 A Romance of the East, by J. DELTEIL. 
W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE 2 gis “ Spontaneously romantic, bui told with a highly modern vei 
3 74 regard for the heroic style in magnificently bold and alluring wr: 
3 “A most absorbing study in criminal c (4 language. —Zhe Times Literary Supplement. A most + 
é psychology. . , a ees : NN haunting, lovely and perplexing book.”"—-Time and Tide. the 
a . * THE WILES OF WOMEN }* 
J < A 1 ri 
9} | gS Tales from the Turkish, by J. A. DECOURDEMANCHE. 7 
THE TRIAL OF ’74 “ Straightforward in manner, there is often a delicious sting ‘xt 
= 4 of satire in the telling. Primitive as their art is, their [> 
by ch’ innocence adds greatly to the entertainment."—TJhe Tines (42 
< e e 3 V4 Literary Supplement. +} 
: Edited by 2/|,¢ THE MARVELS OF INDIA > 
4) vA Arabian Travellers’ Tales. by IBN SHAHRIYAR. NS 
7 A. DUNCAN SMITH rx 7” “There is much to interest the reader in their inextricable {). 
“s 7 - ralue 4 — 2 mingling of infe »rmation and fantasy."—The Times Literary 
A volume of real value to any earnest 3 7% Supplement. “An Arabic counterpart of our Sir John \@ 
— > ~~ —Arnold Bennett 3 Ke Mandeville.”"—Time and Tide. b), 
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a al | 2 THE SHOJI + 
Illustrated pamphlet describing P| <2 _ Sketches of Japanese Life, by KIKOU YAMATA. 
the serics will be sent free on z 2 “Vivid pictures of Japanese domestic life from the stand-  ; § 
application to the publishers, § er point of a Japanese lady who has lived in Europe.”"—Man M5 
rams chester Cc uardian. * Charmi Ing des scriptions of life in Japa n M, 
WI i [AM HODGE & CO a ‘ to-day, a book to set by Loti’s Désenchantées."—Time and 4 
- . er Tide. Other Volumes in Preparation. PY 
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Constables’ Miscellany 


Pocket Size. 3s. 6d. net per volume. 


A Narrative of the Life of 
Mrs. Charlotte Charke 


Told by herself 


Human Nature 
THE SPECTATOR: 


Ghosts 
in Politics 2. <i Charke’s be and of Piccadilly 
whimsy carry us aiong on a 


og lah oop tend By G. S. Street. 
that G. S. Street evokes from 

Piccadilly.” 

“ Human Nature in Politics has had a profound influence on the thought of the last twenty 

years. . . . Every Parliamentary candidate will have read the somewhat cynical 
maxims here presented; electors should read the book, too, for it has hardly * dated’ at all.” 


By Graham Wallas. 














Recently issued Coming shortly 


Sweet Waters (A Novel) 


By Harold Nicolson. 








The Diary of Agnes Beaumont 
W I L Idi Edited by G. B. Harrison. 

orads ant atoms : 
= By Logan Pearsall Smith. The Art of Life 

: , x By Havelock Ellis. 
2 Piccadilly 
= By Laurence Oliphant. 
Introduction by Michael Sadleir. 


Roxana, or the Fortunate Mistress 
By Daniel Defoe. 
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THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


issues policies under the 

Monthly Premium Plan. 

£1 a month 
will secure for a man of 30 


£484 payable at death 


with Bonus additions every year. 


The present rate of bonus is 42/- per cent. Annual and 


Compound. At this rate the policy would amount to 


£902 
At age 60. 


By means of a Bankers’ Order the premiums are paid auto- 
matically without any trouble to the Policyholder. 


Large Guaranteed Surrender and Loan Values are endorsed on 


the Policy. 


Write for Explanatory Leaflet * A.C.20.” 


The STANDARD LIFE 


_ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON DUBLIN 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec4 59 DAWSON STREET 
15aPALL MALL sw, 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH & 


















ROBERSONS 


Knightsbridge, London 
(and at 18 GRAFTON ST. W 1.) 


OLD 
PANELLING 
MANTELS 6 
FURNITURE 


CURTAINS & CARPETS 


DECORATIONS 

















the appliances. 





their opinions as to the “ humaneness 
on the meat, the Society guaranteeing compensation to the owners of the 
animals supplied at such demonstrations for any loss caused by the use of 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER 


The R.S.P.C.A. undertakes to give demonstrations on any number of 
animals from 10 to 50 to show the use of Mechanical Killers to officials 
and members of local authorities and butchers, so as to allow them to form 


” of the method and the effect (if any) 


The Society also provides instruction to Slaightermen (free of charge) in 
the use and care of the instruments when butchers are about to adopt them. 


E. G. FAIRHOLME, 
Captain, 
Chief Sc crelary, 


R.S.P.C.A., 


105, Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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A Layman’s Job 


The General Committee of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society consists entirely of laymen. There 
| are thirty-six, of whom fifteen are members of 
the Church of England, fifteen are members of 
the Free Churches, and six are members of 
Reformed Communions in various parts of the 
world. 


| 
| 


To these laymen is committed the sacred task 
of administering the funds, raised for the trans- 
lation, publication and distribution of the Holy 
Scriptures among the nations and races of the 
world. 


The Society owes an incalculable debt to the 
clergy and ministers of the Churches; but for 
the funds, the laymen made responsible for 
administration must look mainly to the practical 
sympathy of their -fellow-laymen of every 
Christian Communion. 

An income of £450,000 per annum is sorely 
needed to meet actual demands. 


Contributi ns will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 
the Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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~- OUR- 
1 ININGS, 
(recistereo) 
. Martin’s- 

London, 


1, 


TILL DONE WITH! 


OU pay for the 
Lining as well 
as the Cloth — see 


, )KEEPYOUR 
CLOTHES SMART 


full 


money. 
** COURTINE "’ 
LININGS havetheir 
name branded on the 
an emblem 
of good faith, positive 
assurance against split- 
fraying and all 
other faults. By choos- 
ing the cloth and a 
** COURTINE "’ 
LINING at one time, 
you establish a lasting 
clothes - partnership. 


Tailor 


to 





The name is 


on the selvedge, 














How sweet “tis of an evening 
When wintry winds do blow,man, 
| As ’twere in spite, to take a pipe, 
| And smoke by th’fire’s glow, man. 


O.N.Y. 









The Supreme Yobacco 





NOW ALSO IN 20xbOdKeT TINS AT 2/8 


G6.390 
« Imperial lobecce Company (of Great Britain and lealend) ltd - 
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A perfect surface 


Modern commercial and privately owned 
traffic demand a smooth, safe, lasting sur- 
face. A dressing of COLAS supplies this 
demand. 

COLAS arrives ready to apply and can be 
put down by anyone at any time of the year. 
COLAS modernises Drives and Paths with- 
out spoiling their appearance. 


One drum containing 30 gallons, costing 40/-, de- 


livered direct to destination within the Railway 
Company's free delivery area, will cover approxi- 
mately 100 sq. yds. of gravel drive or path. A 
considerable reduction is offered if two or more 
drums are ordered. 

Write to Estates (H.) Dept. 

for 24-page Booklet and Prices. 
COLAS PRODUCTS LIMITED 

Foreign Rights : Asphalt Cold Mix, Limited 

38-39 Parliament Street,Westminster, S.W.1 


Associated Companies throughout the world 
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PEOPLE TURN 
TO LOOK ~~" 


“Wherever I stop, people turn round to look 





at my car,” writes the owner of a Hillman 
Segrave Coupe. “In fact, outside one shop 
th: people crowded round, and the police 
asked me to move on; with a mellow exhaust 
roar | did.” 

“She is as delightful to drive as the lines of 
the car are delightful to look at, and I assure 
you that this owner is very proud and 
satished.” 

Proving again that Hillman designers study 
what motorists want in 1 
Car as well as inl its comLort, perLormance an | 


price. 
HILLMAN SEGRAVE FOURTEEN £375 
Othet lout 1 MI ls £295 

‘Straight I m £435 
, THE HILLMAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LIMITED, COVENTRY 
World Exporters: ROOTES LIMITED, 


1 


enshire House, Pi idilly, London, W.1, 
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TONIC TALKS TO MEN AND WOMEN (Continued 


eERES 2 8 
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If yow’re “jumpy” 
NG 


A door slams, a motor car backfires, the villain | checked. But over-strained nerves can be 
in a crook drama lets off a stage pistol—and | nursed back to health, and if you suffer from 
most of us start as if we had been shot. We | them, there is no cause for alarm provided you 
should not do this if our nerves were in per- | act promptly and take the tonic which medical 
fect health. It is only one step from starting | menthroughout the worldrecommend, namely, 
at anoise to starting at no noise at all. “Nerves” | oneteaspoonful,threetimesdaily,of Compound 


may lead to a breakdown if allowed to go un- | Syrup of Hypophosphites “FELLOWS.” 





Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites 


FELLOWS ~- 


66 


TRADE 

















El hat a contrast, to be sure, 
GUARANTEED a long wet walk will sometimes create between 
WATERPROOF the outsides and the insides of these shoes. The 


*Lorus Veldtschoen No. 784, Price 58/6 outsides soaked and you’d almost say sodden. But 
Good shoes deserve good treatment—the 


na saan ar ae ene ie not the insides! The insides dry as your slippers 


and warm and private as your pocket or your 
purse. What a squelching and a splashing your 


u & ten toes must have heard safe inside those dogged 
L O T double uppers and five-fold soles. 


LOTUS, LTD., STAFFORD AND NORTHAMPTON q AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


Also at Bush Building, 130 West 42nd Street, New York City, U.S.A. 
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News of the Week 


ge Viceroy, at the opening of the Budget 

of the Indian Legislative Assembly, on 
important statements. The 
had offered, 
appoint to the 


Nel ssion 
Monday 
mad ome 
Ke nva, he said, “for purposes of discussion,”’ 


temporarily to Kenya Executive Council 
a member of the Indian Civil Service 
Viceroy 
to take no decision on the 
East Africa until the fullest 
given to representations from India. 
that His Majesty 


Royal Commission to examine 


nominated by the 


Hilton Young Report on 
consideration had been 
Next Lord 
had agreed to appoint a 
all the 
Which had been brought to a point by the Trades Disputes 
sill. My Whitley, the ex-Speaker, the Chair- 
man of the Finally, rebuked 


and considered, 


Irwin 
announced 


Indian problems 


would be 
Lord 


carefully 


Commission. Irwin 
both 


those who were trying to des 


In language firm most 


date the 
approved of some particular Indian solution 


Lord 


= . on8 
orc rly progress unless by a certain sritish 


Dow 
} arliamye nt 


of Constit These people, Irwin said, 


tional reform. 


Governor of 


His Majesty’s Government had pledged itself 


troy in India all hope of 


were poisoning the wells by which the common life of 
India and Great Britain was sustained. 

* x # * 
House of 
lively. 


This is the last session of the Assembly in 
South Africa, and it With the 
defection of half its Labour supporters the Government 
littl 
storm provoked by the 


promises to be 


chance of 
Trade 


continued 


would seem to have weathering the 
Treaty. The 
Budget sur- 


plus and ambitious irrigation schemes, but it is difficult 


German 
Government claims credit for a 


how the a bonus for all public servants 
will offset the unpopularity the Government has earned 
by he duties. The 


decision to throw the question into the 


to see promi e of 


avy taxation and excessive customs 


hative political 


arena looks like a counsel despair. 
General Hertzog, besides making wild charges against 


the leader of the South African party, puts forward 
a fantastic scheme for representation of the natives 
by white settlers in the Senate by means of special con 
stituencies. While definitely excluding the natives from 
all political rights, and thus distranchising those in the 
Cape and Natal, he favours a modilication of the Colouw 
Bar Act so as to exclude from it pre sions * coloured 
people ~ and Mauritian The term coloured refers 
to peopl with a white strain in them, in contrast with 
the ordinary phira coloe,s Ol America where a pur 
nevro is a “ coloured ~ man It seems unlikely that the 
Government can hope to catch many votes in this way, 
but prejudice and IWHOrANCE rhs vo far m backveld 
constituencies. The fact that any such measure would 
require an amendment to the South Africa Act does 


General He 


or a fall, 


rizog. The 


may 


not seem to have occurred to 


Nationalists are surely riding ! nd even gr 


down on the vote of confidence which General Smuts 


moved on Tuesday. and which is being debated when we 


Ww rite 


\ Daily Tele graph 
fourth 


reigns in Afohanistan 
dispatch from Pesha speaks of a 
Amir, Ali Ahmad Jan, who ts 


the north-east. 
Amanullah, 


Confusion 
wal would-be 
Kabul from 
hench- 


that he is only enlisting 


marching on 
This gentleman was formerly a 
man ol and it may be 


Bacha-i-Saqao, true to his 


conciliating the Mullahs, has 
dates of the 


practic e, 


support for the ex-King. 


policy of issued a new 
accordance 
than 
As there 


in the 


coinage bearing thi lunar vear, in 


with ancient but it will take more this 


wisdom to secure his is eve ry 


tribal 
residents and business men in Kabul will probably do 


sort of position. 


prospect of savage wartare spring, foreign 


well to leave the country There is no hostility to the 
sritish at present. In fact the present Amir has given 
his consent to the establishment of a weekly air mail 


service between Kabul and Peshawar. No. decision 
has been taken vet with regard to the withdrawal of 
foreign Legations. The more thoughtful Afghans are 
fearful of the consequences of such a step, not least 


because it would leave the field open to Soviet Russian 
intrigue. 


+ K > 4 
d debate in tii French minber on Alsar _? 


vIVeh a We leome air of realit 


The delay 
has 


Lorraine 
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which, to an outsider at least, have for some time sounded 
very empty. M. Poincaré intervened on Tuesday with 
a defence of the Government’s policy—after having 
listened very carefully to the most conflicting views. 
Alsatian deputies, it appears, were present in forece— 
but by no means united. The Socialist, M. Grumbach, 
declared that the cause of all the trouble was the special 
regional administration (the Commissariat) set up in 
1919 under M. Millerand ; whereas the usual case against 
the Government is that it presses a doctrinaire mania 
for assimilation and_ centralization a@  outrance. 
M. Poincaré, taking his cue from a fellow-Lorrainer, 
held forth on the eceonomic benefits to Alsace during the 
Jast ten years. But that argument bears no relation to 
the real grievances of the Alsatians—the constant threat 
to their cherished linguistic and religious traditions, the 
bureaucratic delay of administration, and the failure to 
apply overdue social reforms. And to say—as M. Poincaré 
did the other day—that the Autonomist movement is 
nothing but separatism, is to show such a lack of imagina- 
tion as marked French policy in the Palatinate and the 
Rhineland from 1921-23. Something is gained, however, 
in that there appears to be now on all sides a tacit admis- 
sion of France's failure. 
* * * * 

It is generally believed in Washington that the Cruiser 
Bill will pass through the Senate, as the opponents of 
the Bill no longer think it practicable to prolong their 
filibuster. There is much doubt, however, whether the 
friends of the Bill will be able to carry the time limit. 
If the time limit falls out, the President will get his way 
and the Bill will simply commit the country to the 
principle of building fifteen cruisers, without saying when 
they shall be built. It must be added, however, that 
the President is ready to recommend an immediate 
appropriation as some solace to the Navy party. In the 
meantime, Mr. Britten, who recently communicated with 
Mr. Baldwin on the naval question, has stated that 
Mr. Hoover had told him that he was in favour of a strong 
Navy. Mr. Britten formed the further impression that 
Mr. Hoover would be pleased if the time limit were 
carried. Mr. Hoover immediately telegraphed to the 
President that he had made no such statement, public 
or private, and that he “ warmly supported ” the Presi- 
dent’s own wishes. 

* + % ” 

Pathos and bathos were surely never more oddly 
blended than in the Hohenzollern rally on Monday at 
Doorn for the celebration of the ex-Kaiser’s seventieth 
birthday. The only notable absente? in the glorification 
ceremonies was Princess Hermine, the wife of the 
ex-Kaiser, who is not popular with her step-family. 
She had what the Observer correspondent calls a “ diplo- 
matie illness.” The ex-Kaiser’s recent book, My 
Ancestors, is a characteristic attempt to justify to posterity 
his conception of government. Whatever our children 
may think of his antics, there can be nothing but praise 
for the attitude of oflicial Germany. Herr Severing, the 
Socialist Minister of the Interior, referred to the Emperor 
in exile with quiet dignity; “ We do not kick a man 
when he is down, but we reject any distortion of history.” 

+ » * * 

Not the least virtue of General Primo de Rivera’s 
Dictatorship in Spain has been his honest endeavour 
to wean the Army from politics—a task which only a 
distinguished soldier with personality is fitted to perform. 
The natural consequence has been to provoke some 
jealousy and discontent, especially when his reforming 
zeal, as in the case of the artillery, came into conflict 
with cherished professional traditions. A fresh revolt 


for these 1 ons might have been expectsd at any 


c_é—’™— 

time and would not have signified much. 7 
, = 

seems, however, to have been more than an An 





backing for the revolt which was timed fop Tor. 
day “all over Spain,” but which actually took te 
only in Ciudad Real, near Cordoba. The Madrid ion 
spondent of the Times says that politicians and Possibiy 
the Navy were also concerned. “ The leaders had |, 
their plans wide and deep.” It is thought that 4, 
time for the outbreak had been postponed, and tha; the 
news of this postponement had failed to reach Ciyqa) | 
Real. All Spain was startled on Wednesday when » 
became known that Seftor Sanchez Guerra, the for 
Conservative Prime Minister, had been arrested. J}, ' 


‘ 


the most formidable of the Dictator’s enemies, 7 
mutineers at Ciudad Real surrendered quickly w) 
aeroplanes dropped leaflets informing them that th 


l 


was no rising anywhere else. 
* xx * * 


The Prince of Wales is doing the right thing in exagtly 
the right way in his tour of the distressed coalfields 
Northumberland and Durham. The problem of publicity 
for this tour was at first not very well handled 
or perhaps through nobody’s fault the problem prove 
insoluble. It was obviously necessary to publish { 
fact that Ilis Royal Highness was visiting these distrie 
or the visit would have failed of its proper effect, by 
much inconvenience was caused by the publication 
the exact itinerary of the opening days of the tour. T 
result was a crowding by spectators wherever the Pri 
of Wales went, and he found it much more dif 
than it need have been to make those unostentat 
visits of sympathy of which he has the peculiar ar 
However, the tour has made a very deep impressi 
Nor has the impression been only on one side. His 
Royal Highness himself has evidently been dee 
moved by what he has scen. . 


* * * * 


On Thursday, January 2tth, a speech by the Pri 
Minister was broadeast from the City Hall, Neweast 
to various parts of Northumberland and Durham. This 
was the first organization on a large seale of the bro 
casting of political speeches which will be very widel 
used in the forthcoming electoral campaign. The met! 
will have great advantages in conserving the strenst 
of speakers, but one cannot help thinking that 
will be disadvantages, as personality tends to beco 
lost in the mechanism. The Prime Minister said 
industry was slowly recovering. The Labour Part 
issued a programme of more than sixty items. of wl 
one of the most important was the nationalization 
industry. Labour asked the nation to believe, what | 
never been proved, that nationalization would mal 
country more eflicient in meeting foreign compctit 
and would raise the standard of living. All tl 
was clouded in uncertainty, but one thing was cl 
that there would be no reduction of expenditu 
nationalization. 

* * i * 

The Liberals, Mr. Baldwin went on _ to 
left laissez faire far behind. Against the new Liber 
policy the Unionist Government would set Impa 


Preference and Safeguarding. He pledged hims 


however. that there would be no taxes on food, an 
he wished to add that he thoroughly approved of th 
recent speech in which Mr. Churchill, though justify 
Safeguarding, had described himself as a Free ‘Trade 
There was no necessary contradiction between the 
positions. He was convinced that the derating schem 
would be of enormous benefit to industry. What did 


the Government’s opponents offer that could compare 
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liters 
that 
thai 
bie 


God 
and 
was 
renmia 
sente 
Ribu 
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Nationalization, an increase of taxation, and 


—- 5 9 
with it: : ; ad cae : 
- terference with the Bank of England would certainly 
ynte = 

nake for confidence or security. 

0 lk e 
° + * * * 


On Friday, January 25th, the Prime Minister spoke 


+ Dundee. It happened that January 25th was the 


hirthday of Robert Burns, and Mr. Baldwin, with his 
literary instinct, did not overlook the fact. He said 
that Burns stood for “our common humanity,” and 
that phrase became the motto of his speech. The 
object of the Unionist Party was to give the simple man 

his humanity ” a chance to become the 


“in virtue of | 
Kor evidence Mr. Baldwin asked 


what 


best that was In him. 


his audience to look at the Government had done 
in pensions, housing, education and the equal franchise. 
of the French Revolution, had written 
women merit some attention.” Mr. 
Baldwin re that Burns could little have thought that 
thi attention would 


Burns, at the time 

“ The rights of 

flected 

come “* from a Tory Prime Minister.” 
se - ie 7 

On Tuesday, at the Old Bailey, the trial was ended of 

Goddard, Mrs. Meyrick, and Luigi Ributfli 


charges of corruption in connexion with night clubs. 


ex-Sergeant 
on 
Goddard was sen 
£2,000 (£500 on each of four counts), and 


enced to cighteen months’ hard Jabour 


and a fine ol 
was ordered to pay the costs of the prosecution, and to 
remain in prisot till he had paid. Mrs. Meyrick was 
sentenced to fifteen hard labour, and Luigi 
Ribuffi also to fifteen months’ hard labour. The Prosecu- 
tion had asked for penal servitude, but Mr. Justice Avory 
jonored the suggestion. We 
the 


but may mention 


months’ 


have discussed in a leading 


articl significance of these important convictions, 


Goddard was convicted 
of the £12,000 which 


The fine and the costs 


detail here. 
FO0O0O 


o} obt unIng by bribe ry ¢« nis 
r 


ne Was known iO have amas d. 


mvolve i 


and £5,000. He ha 


his defence will mina liability of between 


£1000 not hitherto made any claim 


to the £12,000 which still in the Posse ssion of the 
police. In order to get possession of this sum he would 
have to prov that it had been honestly acquired, \ 
witness named Silberman said that he had had publishing 
transactions with Goddard, and swore that he himself was 


the rightful owner of £2,500 of the money in Goddard’s safe. 
" o 

l i@ Char Division on Wednesday Mr. Justice 

Eve granted a further injunction against the resolution 

of the High Couneil of the Salvation Army to remove 

General Bramwell Booth. Mr. Jowitt explained that 

though he had not personally applied to be allowed 


‘ 


to represent G Booth before the High Council 
the High Council itself, that 
allowed to appear had been 


Mr. 


the only motive 


neral 
resolution, } romoted im 
he (Mr. Jowitt) should be 
Th evidence h 


court amply 


in Justice Eve’s 


that 


reiected, ard 


} | 
nowed, however, 


of the High Council in not giving General Booth himself 
an opportunity of stating his ease was consideration 
for his health Indeed. General Booth, not feeling strong 
enough to meet the High Council himself, had_ tricd 
to depute his defence to Miss Catherine Booth. Mr. 
Justice Eve, in delivering judement, said that it was 
clear tl work of the Army had suffered from the 
prolonged illness of its General, but that the High Council 


had mad 1 mistake in not expressly inviting General 
There rore, 


h Council until the Council had met again 


Boot! he granted an injunction 


against the Hi 


and oy General Booth the opportunity of being heard. 
x * * * 

We regret to record the death, at the age of 51, of 

Mr. Ralpl architect. He was 


Knott, the well-known 
only thirty when he won, against all comers, the compe- 


tition fo design for the new London County Hall. 


It is generally held that Mr. Knott, though having to 
work to the peculiar needs of an official building, com- 
variety 


bined points of great into a beautiful unity. 


It is sad that he did not live to see the completion of 
the The County Hall is certainly 
the Par] 


it does not quarrel with them and 


new wing. a well- 


mannered neighbour of Houses of iment and 
of Somerset House ; 
yet it presents a noble front to the river with a character 
all its own. Mr. Knott also designed the proposed Houses 
Northern Ireland, 
built some day. Among his smaller buildings a pic 
brick-work in Mallord Street, Che 


* * 2 * 


of Parliament for which may be 


of 
lsea, is greatly admired, 
rvice 


Lady Lugard, who has died after a life of great s 


to the Empire and of the most varied charitable work, 


of the best 


Intornie | stu it 


was one nts of Imperial affairs. 
She was introduced to journalism by Mr. W. T. Stead, 
and was no sooncr given an opportunity than she 
proved that she could make u of it. Her talent for 


out and correlating 
vears Miss Flora 


accurate observation, and for sorting 


facts, was truly remarkable. Fo 


miahhy 


Shaw (as she was before her marriage) was a contributor 
to the Times, in whose service she became head of the 
Colonial Department. She travelled in every part of 
the Empire, and was particularly in the confidence of 


Frederick 
Northern 


Sir 
of 
Lugard. 


Rhodes. In 1902 she married 


the High 


Nigeria, who afterwards becanx 


Mr. Cecil 
Lugard, Commissioner 
Lord 
the 
disaster was held on Friday, January 25th, at Cheltenham. 
The Coroner said that although all the 


famous 


The inquest on victims of the Ashechurch railway 


Cc\ ich nce showed 


that the signals were in proper working order, he could 
not hold that the driver of the mail train (which collided 
with the goods train) had been wilfully negligent. 
\pparently the driver (who was killed) did not see, 
through the fog, that the signal was against him. He 
would presumably have been stopped by detonating 
fog-signals if there had been any, and the jury added 
a rider to their verdict of accidental death that the 
railway companies might consider speedier methods of 
putting down detonators. 
ok ae os * 
The Report of the Court of Inquiry into the Rye 


disaster has been issued by the Board of Trade. 


of the tests carried out by 


lifeboat 


The Court consider that none 


the Board of Trade and th Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution repres uted the conditions which prevailed 
when the * Mary Stanford’ capsized,” and they recom- 
mend “more exhaustive trials.” They are satisfied 
that when the “ belts containing bodies’ were first 
sighted, at some distance from the shore, they were 
still capable of supporting at least eighteen pounds, 


and thev suggest that a considerable amount of buovaney 
into with the 


reconinie nd 


contact waves 
breaking on Finally, they that 
‘until there is suflicient evidence that Kapok life-jackets 


was lost when they can 


the shore. 


in non-water-tight canvas covers are capable of standing 


such rough treatment as may reasonably be expected 


such cove rs should 
belts should 


be so arranged that if they expand they will put as little 


to befall them in lifeboat disasters 


be waterproofed, and the pockets of the 


extra strain as possibli on to the wearers.” 


* * * 

Bank Rate. 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 pel cent.) was on Wednesday 
102% ; on Wednesday week 102 a vear ago 101 Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 91; on Wednesday 


Conversion Loan (3 per cent.) 


year 


a vear ago 38%. 
79 


week 911; 


was on Wednesday ?}; on Wednesday week 80}; a 


avo éé.- 
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Rationalization in the Cotton Industry 


T is excellent news that the first step towards rational- 
izing the cotton industry has been taken. There 
were many prophets of woe who said that this could never 
be done, and they certainly had grounds for their pessi- 
mism. For the Lancashire cotton industry must 
about the most unpromising organization in the world 
when the demand is for a surrender of individuality. 
The very merits of Lancashire in the past, her renowned 
independence, and her wonderful adaptability in making 
expedients work 


be 


ancient, and perhaps half-obsolete, 
with the help of unrivalled good sense in negotiation on 
the part of both masters and men—these merits became 
impediments when the issue was the acceptance and 
the ordering of an entirely new way of life. 

Ten months ago the Cotton Yarn Association set to 
work to cut the dead wood, in Mr. Baldwin’s phrase, 
On Wednesday, 


January 23rd, a successful conclusion was announced, 


out of its own section of the industry. 


and the Lancashire Cotton Corporation—-such is the 
name of the new merger which will effect the indispensable 
amalgamation— was duly registered. The road which 


the pioncers travelled had been diflicult and dangerous. 


They had to perform the odious task of getting the 


leading men in numerous companies to admit that all 
the expectations which arose out of the reflotations 
and the over-capitalization of companies after the 


War were the baseless fabric of a dream. It was the 
simple truth that if the industry drifted on under the 
existing conditions of foreign competition the end would 
be bankruptey, but a hard truth is not at all palatable 
to a Lancashireman who has a very proper pride in the 
adequacy of his own efforts, a pride which has been 
built up, and hitherto thoroughly justified, by genera- 
tions of success. 

Only with the 
reduction in the costs of production, can save the industry. 


rigorous concentration, consequent 
It is as though several families who have in vain been 
trying to make both ends meet in separate houses at 
last yield to necessity and, by living in a single large 
house, discover that, by a common expenditure in rent, 
rates, lighting, heating, servants and food, they can not 
only manage to live, but have a comfortable margin 
in hand. We take this simple analogy of family expenses, 
which may at first sight seem absurdly irrelevant to 
industrial life, that the sturdy 
prejudices of Lancashire business men have been really 


because we imagine 
comparable in intensity with the feelings of an ordinary 
English family who might be forced to take the very 
disagreeable step of entering into a common life with 
other families. 

It is said that the scheme of the new merger, or com- 
bine, is in all essentials the same that was originally 
conceived by the Cotton Yarn Association ten months 
ago. 
wise thinking. 


That fact does homage to some very careful and 
The object has been to relieve those 
mills spinning American cotton from the crushing burden 
of the interest charges, which have afflicted the industry 
ever since the reflotations of 1919 and 1920. To those 
interest charges has been added a constant drain of losses 
owing to the depression of trade. Mr. G. W. Armitage, 
who of articles the 
crisis in the Manchester Guardian, points out that Lanea- 


has written a valuable series on 
shire was attacked by cheap labour and mass methods 
abroad at the very moment when the internal costs of 
the cotton industry had become extraordinarily high. 
He adds that in spite of this malign conjunction of cir- 


cumstances Laneashire still does half the world’s trade 


in exported cottons, and he justifiably asks whey,, 
this does not prove with what foree the heart of Laneag 
still beats. 

It well known that the 
produced by the Lancashire mills still hold their marke 


finest qualities of sty 


is 


The trouble is that the rougher qualities haye pom 
beaten off the field. 

that the difference between profit and loss may depen 
upon a fractional saving in the costs of productig 
Skilled 


challenged by cheap labour, and it is 


It is in the region of the * staples” 


labour has bee 


Skilled 
labour to show that it is so skilled that it can still wig 
We trust that Laneashire will not again be lured oy jy 


The 


spread over a large area. 


“up to” 


the deceptive marsh lights of 1919. best way 


to assume that the bog reaches everywhere, and thy 
the only firm ground that can be used will be g 
Laneashire’s own making. The Corporation is jo 
beginning to build a causeway. The labour of 


Laneashire will be wanted for the work, although it mys 
be acknowledged that the principals of the merger ap 
receiving considerable help from the Bank of England 
the Board of Trade and several private banks. Without 
the co-operation of the Bank of England the merge 
would probably have been impossible, and we hope 
that this will be remembered at a time when the Bank 
is a target of a good deal of much too easy criticism, 

The aim of the new financial arrangement has been 
to preserve for the shareholders and unsecured creditors 


some stake in the Corporation. The capital which has 


not yet been called up is to be paid by the shareholders 
at the rate of 2s. a year on each £1 share, so that there 
may be a chance for the small investor to meet his 
obligations out of income. Half of the money thus 


received is to be paid to the creditors of the mills. The 
local banks have played an extremely important part in 
first 


to accept income debentures instead of ordinary deben- 


these arrangements, by promising, for th time, 


tures. In this way the Corporation will be freed entirely 
from all fixed interest charges in respect of the indebted- 
ness of the companies which it has absorbed, 

Ten months ago optimists spoke of the Corporation 
acquiring control of two million spindles, but now even 
those who are 
eight million spindles, and it may be that the Corpora- 
ten 


rationalization 


not optimists talk of seven million or 


millions, 
that 


most 


tion will ultimately control as many as 
This is indeed the coming of 
section of the cotton industry where it will 
effective, where it difficult to 
What the spinning section is doing to-day the 


in 
be 
and was most obtain, 
other 
sections may do to-morrow. 

It is to be noted that the former talk of the masters 
We may be thankful 
It is not by 
that 


In spite of her 


about cutting wages has died away. 
for that, for it was not the path to peace. 
wage-cutting but 
Laneashire will become herself again. 


by economic concentration 
disillusionments she has great facts on her side, which Mr. 
Armitage has cheerfully summarized : 


1. The best workpeople in the world. 


2. The assembly in one area and on a grand scale of all the part 
of industry— mines, forges, engineering works, machin hops, 
milis, finishing works. 

3. A prodigal variety and variation of yarns, cloths, processes, 
all available to all at instant notice. 

4. An ancient skill in every part of the trade, and a quick fertility 
in invention. 

5. Good water to bleach, good water to dye, and men who can 
use it. 

6. An immense experience of affairs in every market home 


and abroad. 
7. The best name in the world for straight dealing. 
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The 


1 the Goddard case will deal, let us hope, 
the night 


+] 


such a blow at club business, as it has 


: verdiets i 


hitherto been mnducted, at this disreputable and 


tawdry manifestation of London life will be unable to 
curvive- It IS 5 id that im nediatels alter the result ol 
the trial was known some of the more notorious night 

their shutters. If that is the end of them 


jubs put uj 


' 
so much the | si 

For son irs the ral ry Londoner, who had in- 
herited the traditional admiration of Londoners for their 


Mrs. 


} 
SCCTILC( 


. s 
police has b » wondering how such a woman as 


revuon for an oft nee 


Mev rick, W! 


to be able to old business with impunity, 


it. Were thy 


ily unaware of flagrant 


police not domg their duty 
the 
all 


managed tod 

Were they r 
! 41 

law which seein d to tx thie ( 


On th ot} 


defiances of 


mmon knowledge ol 


other men hand. one frequently read 
in the newspapers about raids on night clubs. So it did 
seem that the police were doing something, though 
inexplicably allowing the chief offenders to slip through 


their fingers. Was this woman, Mrs. Meyrick, a person 
that 


as often as she pleased 


of such sinister cleverness and resourcefulness she 


could outwit the police almost 


Now we the ti The 


the salutary re lation that t] 


” 


uth. Goddard case has mad 


know 
most notorious example S 


of law-breaking in night clubs were due to the connivances 


of Sergeant Goddard. This man, has been proved up 
to the hilt had been ac pling large sums of money in 
return for s ve the cher clubs, in particular those 


conducted 1) Mrs. Me yri k and an Ttalian named Ribulti. 


Goddard « red up his tracks very cleverly. Appar- 
ently he seldom. « ] { Mrs. Mey rick, There must 
have been some »- betwee Hk ever accepted a cheque. 
Hk never went nto any isaction which so far as he 
knew would leave a tra of his eult. Yet lke most 
ft nders against the lay Y ( thre most care ful and the 
leverest, he mi: rf mistake. Lh accepted his bribes in 
the form of Bank ns nd notes which can, of course, 
he traced ter thev h e heen pass d through other 
bank No doubt Godd KLE that. but he did not 
protect himself sufliciently even when he locked up his 

tes it 5 vhich | hired under an assumed 
name. Great eredit is due to the indefatigable re 
searchers ol Sc itland Yard who went through all the 
sionatures In the books of saf deposit companies till they 


discovered a signature which exactly resembled Goddard's 


writing. Thi piece of researc h. however. would not have 


been possible if Scotland Yard had not been warned by 
an anonymous letter writ of Goddard’s method of 
saleguarding his hoard Altogether Goddard had 


amassed in notes £12,000, and a certain number of thes« 
notes had passed through Mrs. Mevrick’s banking account. 
| rat (and the 


preposterous 


there was more of 
the 


rt about the 


Such evidences S 


Same 


: . 
broueht er ishing ¢ wn stories 


kind) 
which Goddard told the ¢ manner in which 
te had built up his wealth. 

He had. he said 
} hott 


. made money bv fortunate investments, 


apparent! he never backed a Joser—-by 


Now Make the Final 


No it last we 
a Fund. 


ean say of our Aberdare Adoption 

not metaphorically but with 
truth, Bis dat At last the 
has been by which the Treasury will supplement, 
pound for pound, all that is 


readers, 


exact literal 


qui cito dat. arrangement 
nade 
subscribed by Spectator 
Those who give quickly now do really give 


twice over: their gifts are to be doubled. 


Goddard Case 


his share in the sale of a sweetmeat known as Wembley 


Rock, and by a share in a music publishing business, 


This line of defence was inherent!y feeble in itself because 


it required Goddard to incriminate himself in one con 
nexion in order to exculpate himself in another; he 
freely admitted that he had made bets with street 


the 


some ol 


bookmakers whom it was his duty 
to and whi 
But, then, Goddard was an astut 
the 

| 


He would take part in the 


very peop! 


arrest ym, it seems, he did arrest. 


enough man to throw 


raid of a night club, 


whenever h 


dust in eyes of suspicion ibly 
could, 
but would be careful to give the club suflicient warning. 
Even if Scotland Yard had not received anonymous infor- 
night clubs 
Sir 


Commissioner of Police, 


mation a leakage of official seavets by which th 
benefited had been 
William Horwood, the late Chie! 
had been on the look out 

up the case against Goddard as soon as his 


Wi 


obvious for a long time, and 


for an offender and followed 
PUSPICLONS 
whatever 


not 
the 


were reasonably founded. have no doubt 
that Lord better. He 
rest till the stigma which Goddard has placed on 


good will 


Byng will mak 


Metropolitan Police has been removed. 

We are not among tho who believe in stories of 
widespread corruption. All we say is that in a force 
of men whose training has not always given them such a 


standard or code as is associated with a higher education, 


the to 
corruption must be peculiarly st 


derive from bribery and 


That 


temptation 


money 


rong. the police 


have won a great reputation, which is acknowledged 
all over the world, is one of the wonders of English 
life. Of course, some of the weaker elements recognizing 


that th immunity of night club proprictors must have 
been due to corrupt transactions may have been demoral- 
ized by the example, even 1 they did not know the truth 
about Goddard himself. I 

the cleaning-up. It is said 
£100 a week Mrs 
estimate from this bribé 


», Lord Byng will continue 
that Goddard 
Mey rick. One 


of the magnitude 


sometimes 
can form 
of Mrs. 


was even dimly 


from 
sone 
such corruption 
suspected by the police themselves the 
few 


: 1 
small misdemeanour. 


Meyrick’s profits. If 
mere lining of a 
must have 
Such is the effect 
obtained 


constable’s palm with a half-crowns 


seemed a vi ry 
of the microbe of corruption when once it jha 
entry into an official body. 

The re 
relevant to the degree of Goddard’s culpability, but is 
We 

Acute 


personal misery has invaded innumerable homes. Is 


s another aspect of this matter which is not 
I 


very relevant to the reputation of Londoners. are 


going through a period of great industrial stress. 
this a time when any man or woman who clings to 
any remnants of decency should take pleasure in buying 
champagne at six or seven pounds a bottle, or whatever 
the price may be, and incidentally piling up the labours 
and the eost of administration in both the Home Ollice 
and Seotland Yard? We sincerely hope that Goddard's 
trial will mark a notable change in the habits of those 
to of 


proportion in the spt nding of it. 


Effort for Aberdare ! 


Many, no doubt, have held back their subscriptions 


people who have moncy spend but no sensi 


until they could be sure of this. Now is the time for them 
to send us their cheques. We aimed at £10,000. We have 
got all but £9,000. One more effort and we shall have 
done what we set out to do. 
next week that the effort has been successful, that the 
good fight has been fought, the victory splendidly won ? 


Will you help us to announce 
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If all who up to now have thought about sending some- 
thing will at once cease thinking about it and send without 
further delay, that announcement will assuredly appear 
in next Saturday's issue. We do not ask those who have 
already given to give again, though it is quite certain 
that many of them will. Our special appeal now is to 
those who have waited, either deliberately in order to 
get their contributions doubled, or just from hesitation 
and the habit of putting off. 


moment. 


Now, please, is their 
It’s their money we want! We can promise 
them first-class value for it. 

Not alone will that value lie in hunger appeased at 
Aberdare, in shivering little bodies warmed by cheerful 
lires, in comfort to legs and arms and backs that were 
chilled by insufficient clothing. The quality of kindness 
such as our readers have shown blesses not only “ him 


that takes” but “ him that gives” as well. The letters 
that come with contributions are a delight to read. 


They breathe the spirit of joy in giving. There is no 
doubt about the happiness which the givers purchase 
for themselves, in addition to that which they bestow 
on our hapless comrades in Aberdare. 

Here is an example of the beautiful working of genero- 
We printed the other day a few 
lines from the letter of an old clergyman who said he 


sity in noble minds. 


had resolved to deny himself and give a certain sum 
every week to the Spectator Fund. 
came a kindly expressed wish from a 


Following on that 
woman reader to 
offer the old clergyman five pounds to be spent on some 


—. 
little comforts for himself. The offer was Passed on 


; 
iti) 


He replied with charming spirit that he coul 

: : : ld 
not take what might go to the miners. 
shelf,” he said, but not quite * 


‘ 


He was “ oy the 
on the rocks.” He cous 
of making his little SACTifige 
Could anything leave one with a higher respect, 


not give up the “ privilege ” 


am 
affectionate appreciation of what is best in the a 
of men and women ? . 

We are particularly gratified to see among the peor 
subscriptions an increasing number from our readers over. 
seas. Donations reach us from points as far apart ; 
Canada, Brazil, the United States, India, the Balegy; 
We hop that befor 
long we may be able to add the names of many more { 
off lands to this list. . | 


Islands, Switzerland and Japan. 


Finally, here is an example which schools migh 
follow. Bradfield College is making its contribytip 


through the Spectator, and is sending a member of its 
staff to Aberdare so that the boys may have first-ha 


information as to what the conditions were and ay 

We are helping him, as we shall gladly help any othe 

to see for themselves. , 
Much has been done since the “* adoption,” but my 


remains to do. Many take the view that the peri 
between now and Easter will be the most dillicult of 9] 
We want during that period to take the edge off the wor 
of the distress. We can do that if—if 


part. 


you will do y 


Your Spectat ComMMisstoner, 


Our Aberdare Fund—£8,926 19s. 11d. so far 


The following list represents subscriptions lo the Srecrator Aberdare Fund received up to the first post on Tuesday 


January 29th, 1929. All remittances (which should be addressed to the Editor, The Sprcravor, 13 York St., Covent Garde 


London, W.C.2) should be made payable to the Specravor Ltd., and crossed “Aberdare “,..” 
’ pay ( 


a further consignment of parcels. 
Town Hall, Aberdare, marked “ Specraror Fund.” 


We a ih vou le dge gratefully 


To avoid delay, goods should be sent direct to The Hon. Secretary, Service Committe 
The distribution of the Specraror Fund is in the hands of a loca 


Committee at Aberdare, the Chairman of which is the Chairman of the Urban District Council, the Hon. Treasurer is th 


Director of Education, and the Hon. Secretary, the Town Clerk. 


7" . ; 
The need is urgent, and we would appe al to those : 


have not yet contributed to do so. 


Amount sent. Amount sent. 
Name. Ss a @& Name £ s. d. 
The Rev the Hon. Mr. & Mrs. A. E. Wells 5 0 0 
Edward V. R. Powys 105 0 OF “ BL. .. wr os 5 0 0 
* Deam 50 0 OO Miss Madeline J. Walker 5 0 0 
Anonymous oe ~ 2 = C. M. Skinner ie 3.3 «0 
a5 A ae .. 20 0 OF J. W. Catheart i 3 3 O 
S. W. Bowne .. — M. ©. Withof-Kent- 
* The Parish of Spaxton -~ 7 @ @ Fletcher as on 223 ¢@ 
Anonymous ee 5 5 O Miss Gertrude L. Wallis 3.0 «0 
Alfred 8. Chinnock se 6 5 O Mr. and Mrs. Cameron 
Mr. and Mrs. John Crofton 3.0 «0 
Hampton Barnes & 2 3 * Goytre ” 3.0 «0 
B. C. Maxwell .. én 56 61" 3 A int 210 O 
L. O. Leefe ne m8 5 0 O Miss Sara J. Stewart .. 210 0 
Major and Mrs. Hughes 5 0 0 Mr. & Mrs. A. G. Mullins 22 0 
Miss Lee si ee 5 0 0 * Reader M.” ., ad $23 86 
Mrs. G. M. Rogers _ 5 O 0 r. 'V. Swancoat 2323 @O 
‘€ & F.™ ne ie 5 0 0 Kk. P. Stroud ° 23 0 
Mr. & Mrs. FE. S. Ewart 5 0 (0 Laurence Clay 220 
Miss Kenyon ™ 5 0 0 A. D. Franeis .. 22 0 
Miss E. Beatrice Lover- ‘Hw. B. R. én 2 0 0 
mg .. es ve &§ 0 0 oe Ay 20 0 
R. Emmerson ita 5 0 0O 2. i.” aa e 2 0 0 
Mrs. F. Arkwright ee 5 0 0 Miss A. M. Blackden .. 20 0 
G. Bonham Carter ae 56 @@i* 8. E A.” ‘a nd zz | 
“WwW. P os a 5 0 0 Venerable Archdeacon 
* a. i ee ee 56 0 O Ek. D. Atkinson ace 2° 0 0 





We publish below the fifth list of subscribers who have re 


of the 1,500 necessitous families in 
Anonymous, £20 (5s. each weekly for four families for 20 weeks 
Anonymous, £13 (10s, each weekly for two families for 13 weeks 
Anonymous, {12 (5s. each weekly for four families for 12 weeks). 
Rev. L. P. Johnson, £10 10s. (Ss. each weekly for three families for 14 
weeks) 
Ladv ‘Toulmin and Miss Toulmin, £10 10s, (5s. each weekly for two famile 
for 21 weeks). 
Dr. and Miss Du Buisson, £10 each weekly for four fan r lo 
weeks). 
Anonymous, £10 (5s, each weekly for two families for 20 weeks). 
Mrs. W. 'T’. Dickson, £10 (5s. each weekly for two families for 20 weeks 


John Aspell, £10 (5s, each weekly for two families for 20 we eks), 
Anonvmous. t10 (5s, each weekly for ten families for 4 weeks), 





sponded to the invitation to provide a 
Aberdare for a certain period. 





Amount sent, At mts 
Name L s. da. Name £ 
Lt.-Col. C. D. Noyes .. 2 Oo 0 Bolney Womei In 
‘I. E. B.” nd oe 20 0 stitute . 0 
“> oe we ee 2 6 © “?. cb 8 : : 0 5 
on TT lag 110 0 *‘ Karshish” ,, a 0) 
T. Botting , 110 Oo 
. A Peina’ ee ~~ Fes Readers wishing to for 
A Friend ” ai to , ; aren a cee aaa 
eed. G ecdeen =. % 1 01 te wim pee ee 
“ Alassio” .. om | OR OE ee cece on ces ae 
Mrs. G. Nickalls ~~ «6S OOS ee Se Bee, Be 
Miss K. M. Anderson.. PO © F tuscan OC a P i bee H 
Miss Walker ca 1 0 0 ri sie yes sol c 
J. E. Sharwood v2 1 0 0 hana’ i Al] ; 7 a “the we 
“ Pair of Skates £1” .. . @ OF ple eee ora pete 
The Rev. A. R. Wise- hl se gee Pll 1g 
orders should be addressed 
man — ‘ 1 0 0 usual to the Editor. The NSpeet 
‘ EE PF. es - 1 0 0 13 York Street. Covent Gard 
A. J. Hawes... ois i 0 0 L egg aay . ile ae 
Miss M. Thornton Smith 1 0 0 Bite 
M. I. Johnston ae 019 lO 
O. Sydenham es 012 6 NoTrE In order to pr 
* Grateful e« — 010 O possible loss in transit reader! 
Anonymous a ia 010 0 | are requested to send their ret 
Tm a a ke ie ow 0 | tances ¢ the SPecTA 
Mrs. Thompson - 010 0 | and t to hud hem 
‘LM L. - nin 0 5 O | their par 


week ly sum for one or more 





Ivor Sant, £10 (5s. each weekly for four families fe 1O we 
Wim. F. Stiff. £10 (5s. each weekly for four f ; for 10 
* Kobe, Japan, {10 (5s. each week i four i or it 
“W. GG. A.” £10 (Ss. each weekly for two fa es for 20 wee 
Mrs. Francis Cadogan, £10 (45s. each weekly for f | for 10 Vv 
Mrs. J. H. Allan, £10 (4s. each weekly for tw f ihe for 20 weeks 
‘FL S..° £9 lds. (5s. each weekly for three fan for 13 wee 
The Rose Tree,’ £8 (5s. each weekly for vo famiulhes for 16 Ww 
Anonvinous, £7 10s, (5s. each weekly for three famili f ) week 
Vhe Misses Jane, Betty and M ry Maxwell, £6 14s hs. each weekly ! 
three families for 9% weeks) 
Mr. & Mrs. W. J. Stewart and Family, £6 10s, (10s. weekly 


for 13 weeks), 
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ha 
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Ty ug, M,” £6 (5s, cach weekly for two families for 12 woeks). Rev. E, H. Dunkley, £2 10s, (5s. weekly for one family for 10 v 
to : ™M E. Gray, £6 each weekly for four families for 6 week * Palamos,”’ £2 10s. (4s. weekly for one for 
bud | ge Caveat. £6 veekly for one family for 24 weeks) * D. E. L.,”’ £2 10s. (Ss. weekly for ie f ly for | 
a i os femory of W 4. W £5 Ss. (6 each weekly for two families for Miss G. M. Dawson 2? 16 s. Ww | f | f it 
the | “i aol Hitherto,” £2 14 5s. weekly for one vy for 10 week 
: ‘ ‘ ands, § weekly for one family for 2 e , Mrs. Ellen Pinnell, £2 weekly for i i | 
i] = H. Symot ; ! family for lv l , £2: : weekly : amily { 
Nuld Me ee iokee, £5 for one family for 20 weeks ~ i a ne £2 § veekly f ne f for 9 week 
fee § Lawson Barnes, 4 Os. V for one family for 10 weeks). “ Bs Ane S280 weekly f ro k 
. end Mra, A. E. M Haes, £5 55 “i lv for one family for 20 weeks), ** In Memoriam of KE, D, A...” £2 
1Ors 4 HL 4 Cowell, 4 each w k for two families for 10 weel Anonymous ? i veekly for far if) 
ba -y. M. Ber ‘ h weekly for two families for 10 w ks), Katherine Lady Baker Wilbra , Ind ? 
, — Muller, £5 W ly for two families fer 10 weeks for one family for 9 weel 
i ort Thorburn, £5 weekly for one femily for 20 weeks Anonymous, £2 (5s. weekly for one fa \ r&w 
—_ Mrs March. £5 ICs te nthe fan ily for 10 weeks). ; Mrs. J. KX hac ker, £2 5s. j f ef lv for 8 
Miss A. I Lew { weekly for one family for 20 week E. F. T.,’’ £2 (ds. weekly f f f aad 
Ver. R 1 Bureh, £5 klv for one family for 20 wecks). Fred. Hadlen, £2 (4s. weekly for fay vf 8 week 
i Mrs. M Chaplin, 4 each weekly for two families for 10 weel * Edinburgh Reader,’ £2 (7s ‘ et ae g 
t as ity Ber { s. weekly for one family for 20 weeks Mrs. Winder, £2 (Ff | 
Miss H. \ 7 eek f yf 2 < , in 9 (f weekly 
ear} Miss E. Beatrice I ring, £5 (5s. weekly for one family for 20 weeks). Mrs. Norton, £2 (fs. weekly fo . 
‘a mymous, £5 \ kly for one family for 20 weeks). EF. A. Jame 2 (5 week]y , ‘ 8 \ 
40} Miss M. E. Savile. 4 3. W vr one family for 20 weeks), M. E. James. £2 weekly f one far 8 weel 
of Cay iin Walt Seott Elliot . each weekly for two families for Mrs. Robie Uniacke. £2 ‘ h , f ‘ r 4 
vga Mrs. Digby Lighton, £2 (5s. weekly 1 tn @ ccouh 
“yz W.,” £4 (5s. each w ekly for two families for 8 weeks) Miss Ley Bazelay, £2 (5s. weekly { for 8 
: 7 M. Beatrice | sell, £3 5s s. weekly for one family for 13 weeks “ KK. B.,” £2 (5s. weekly for one f f 8 week 
gt Ay ymous, Hawick, £3 5s 5s. weekly for one family for 13 weeks), * F. B. R.,” £2 (5s. weekly for « f 8 wee 
itin Mr 1 N. Tod, £3 ys. weekly for one family for 13 weeks) “ R. and D. J.,”’ £2 (5s. weekly for , er 
: ( 1 {3 5s s. weekly for one family for 13 week * Hilmar £2 s, weekly for one far 8 
I it m. 4 8 kly for one family for 13 weeks) * A. C.,’’ £2 (5s. weekly for one far f 3 | 
1a) Jones, £3 5s s. weekly for one family for 13 weeks H. J.,"" £2 (Ss. weekly for on: far r 8 et 
. 3 (5s. each weekly for three families for 4 weeks “Cc. D. E. M £1 15s s. weekly f " yf | 
ar Anonymous, Edinburgh, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). Anonymous {1 (5s. weekly for one f for 4 
, eee 2,” £3 weekly for one family for 12 weeks Anonymous, £1 weekly f a ‘ , 
ne “MDS £3 s. weekly for one family for 12 week Kk. B. Haynes, £1 (5s. weekly for « f ty 
Miss Mary Sai bury £3 s. weekly for one family for 12 week A Thankoffering for Jocelyn.” £1 ly for one 1 yfor4v 
Miss M. E. D. Josteke 3 s. weekly for one family for 12 we k “* M. G. S.."’ £1 (5s. weekly for one f 1 v 
iu Miss Evelyn Mu {3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). Miss Edith H. Seott, £1 weekly for e feumilv for 4 
ri G. E. Jelf, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). Mrs. Lilian M. Terry, £1 (é W v for family ed 
Mr, and Mrs. H. G lon Clark, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). Miss A. Trower, £1 (4s. weekly f f ty 
Fred. E. Midge €3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks H. M. Orlsbar, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weel 
‘ F. Atkinson, £3 eekly for one family for 12 weeks). * The Congregation of S. Cyne | | \ t] A 
OFs Mrs. Fowle, £3 s, weekly for one family for 12 weeks). family for 4 week 
Mrs. (. Middler Hunt, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weel J. H. W.,” £1 (5s. weekly for e fa v f $y | 
Rev, T. Evershed 1 Mr Evershed, £3 (5 weekly for one family for Miss G. A. Catheart. £1 (5s. weekly for f lv for 4 
12 weeks * Grateful £1 (5s. weekly fo f 4 
, Miss May Newsar £3 (5 weekly for one family for 12 weeks “Dp & B.. £23: weekly for one f yf ty 
Rear-Admiral W fomkinson, £3 (4 weekly for one family for 12 weeks (, Mayne, ¢€1 s. weekly for « fa i { 
ns. 9 gs veekly for e family for 12 weeks). “et GC Ty. &.. lds. (5s. weekly for f for 3 
“EM. L 3 veekly f one family for 12 weeks). * Highway.”’ 10s s. each for t f es { " 
H. Nowell ffarington, £3 s. weekly for one family for 12 week * Inasmuch 1 § weekly 
Mrs. Frances ¢ Denny, £3 Ss. wee vy for one family for 12 weeks Rev. and Mr I. R. Gillar ! i for 
Mrs. Mary R Kerr, £3 (/ weekly for one family for 12 weeks BM E.P.L.O., ds s, for one fat } 
Miss N. K. Ale ler, £3 (6 veekly for one family for 12 weeks G. H. Clarke, 5s. (5s. for f 
Anonymous, £3 weekly for one family for 12 weeks) Roger Falk, / 5s. for one 
/, Mrs. Hasting 10 veekly for one family for 10 weeks Mrs, F. A. Jor 5 
Miss Flora H h, £2 10 ) ver for one family for 10 weeks * A Busine Girl, 
illy Five hundred and ninety-four necessitous families are, by the generosity of cur readers, now assured of assistance for a 
“ definite time. Out of 1,500 there remain 906 to be “‘ adopted.” Further consignments of clothing received at the SPECTATOR 
Office have been despatched to the Town Clerk of Aberdare. They will be distributed at once by the Organizing Committee. 
a é é 
the 
e Week in Parliament 
[’ Is ile to deny that the debates on the committee aroused much keene QANNXICT) I ill quarters ol the 
o stage of the Enelish Local Government Bill have House. In response to general appeals the Minister 
gy v 17] 
been boring in the extreme. The Minister of Health agreed to arm himself wit! dditional powers to ensure 
. ; ' 1 . 
has been required to deal with two amending proposals that these vital services are idequatel conducted, by 
of some Importance, both advanced from the Govern- threatening to reduc Chie Kxchequet grants to oa 
ment side of the House. The first sought to exclude recalcitrant Local Authorit Nevertheless some appr 
. . > ! 1 ° 
from rating relief certain specified undertakings such as hension still prevails con ning the position of socicti 
; breweries. distilleries. and tobacco factories: the second which. although they cov the whole country, work 
to retain the percentage grant so far as maternity and from London— particularly those which deal with th 
child welfare is concerned. unmarried mother, and venereal diseas This appre 
ey Th prim iple upon which the whole scheme rests is hension was well voiced by Mr. T. J. QConnor, who 1 
that the tools and plant of production ought not to be becoming an extraordinarily good House of Common 
taxed a ich, but only the prolits arising from their speak r, and combines in remarkable degree th suprel 
use. To deny rating relief to an industry because it is gifts of self-confidence, fluency, lucidity and brevity 
prosperous, or unpopular with a certain section of the Apart from these two points all opposition of subst 
electorate, is to cut at the roots of this principle and seems to hav retered out, and t debate Is merel 
| | 
to expose the derating proposals, with the distinetions perfunctory, the sam i iments being repeated ad 
they draw, to fierce and unanswerable criticism. More-  mauseain, 
over il vould rende} the operation of the Bill quite Or asional Hrd idents hh e enliven dl th procecainge 
re unworkabl on thr financial side. In consequence Miss Susan Lawrence assuming, with intens indignation, 
some Unionists were not a little incensed that a number a paper hat to put a point of order; or a characteristic 
of their colleagues should have lent their names to an ejaculation from Lady Astor. But these are few and far 
amendment the object of which can only have been to between. For the rest of the time tedium, which has 
catch votes by means of spurious and superficial argu- become nightmarish in its persistency, reigns supreme, 
ments, which could easily be rebutted. and completely vindicates the arguments of those who 


Mr. Chamberlain gave the protagonists of this folly denied that too little time had been allotted for the 
that 


short shrift. and in a series of devastating arguments consideration of this measure. It ts conceivable 
disposed first of their ease and then of their amendment. matters will brighten a little when the Scottish Bill comes 


The block grant for maternity and child welfare up for consideration next week. 


KUM 
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A profound calm broods over the general political scene, 
and seems unlikely to be disturbed for some time to come. 
Neither in the sphere of foreign affairs nor in domestic 
politics can a ripple be discerned on the water. The 
reverberations of the Anglo-French pact have died away 
in the glutinous phrases of the Foreign Secretary and the 
American Ambassador. The appointment of the new 
reparations committee has brought European diplomacy 
to a temporary standstill. Peace reigns in industry. 
Relief work in the mining areas proceeds. Nevertheless, 
shrewd observers are watching the horizon with some 
anxiety, and find the atmosphere a little too oppressive. 

WaTtcuMAN, 


Turkey To-day and To-morrow 


J MAGINE a couple of hundred boys and girls from 

every vilayet in Turkey in place of our Slade 
School, and the Bosphorus lapping outside the windows 
instead of the roar of London, and Namak Ismail Bey 
in place of Mr. Tonks—and you have the artistic centre 
of new Turkey: L’Ecole des Beaux Arts. We must 
glance at this establishment before leaving for the 
Turkish capital, because it expresses much, I think, 
that is in the mind ef the Turkish renaissance. 

I am no art critic and looked rather at the faces of the 
pupils than at their canvasses. What I saw was energy, 
enthusiasm, clean living, a great variety of racial types 
and a goed many blue eyes. About a hundred pupils are 
studying painting, and a dozen sculpture. The classes I 
saw were drawing from the nude. The girls, I was told, 
were keener and more diligent than the boys. Is this, I 
wonder, because ‘* war-neurosis ”’ affects males more 
than females ? I did not observe any very striking scope 
or originality in the work of either boys or girls, but it is 
not what is being done in Turkey to-day so much as what 
is being attempted which is of importance. These 
students, embodying, as we may assume, the artistic- 
creative impulses of the nation, are busy copying the 
West and are acquitting themselves with credit. The 
confidence, the leisure, the security required for the birth 
of a distinctive national culture, have not yet come. 
But the spirit is willing, and in the architectural class I 
saw a particularly clever design for a cinema to which 
the mighty Sinan Pasha, builder of the Suleimaniyeh and 
other great mosques would have given his approval. In 
all these studies and students the President of the Republic 
takes special interest, for he knows that it is through 
the younger generation that his reforms must justify 
themselves. 

The man who has deposed the Caliph, changed the 
law from top to bottom, unveiled women, un-fezzed men, 
and reversed the brain-tracks of his people, may or may 
not succeed in resolving the elusive z in the equation of 
talent. At any rate, he is not wanting in ideas. Art 
will certainly continue to attract his interest and attention. 
The Moslem Friday may be abolished as a day of rest, 
in favour of Sunday. Some scheme may be devised for 
utilizing the mosques for education as well as prayer (to 
the great benefit, as it would seem to the outsider, of true 
religion), but above all the new alphabet will continue 
to be imposed upon the country with refreshing vigour 
and audacity. It is on his success as the liquidator of 
national illiteracy that the Ghazi’s fame will depend. 

While we are in the train to Angora, the capital of 
progress and reform, let me outline the principles of this 
linguistic revolution. If you will look out of the window 
you will see we are in a stony, frosty, empty plain. Other 
parts of the country are rich in their soil, but all are un- 
developed, under-populated, poor, illiterate. How is 
Turkey to become cultured, active, prospereus ?  Ob- 


—_ 
viously by a change of mind in her people and by Closey 
contact with the West. And so (perhaps for the frst 
time in history) a whole nation has been sent to the 
schoolroom by its ruler. On the day I write this the 
Vali of Constantinople and his aides-de-camp are to pass 
their oflicial compulsory examination in Roman Writing 
Within a few months the Arabic script will haye dis. 
appeared from all Government records. Already 


aropers 


. ‘ ho 
newspapers are published except in Roman characters 
An analogous situation would be produced in England jf 


Parliament enacted that the English language should in 
future be spelt phonetically, backwards, in the Gree, 
character ; that all printed matter was to be produce 
in this manner; and that all public officials, beginning 
with the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, should Pass an 
examination in the new language under pain g 
dismissal. 

Naturally enough there have been difliculties and som, 
dissent, but the overwhelming mass of both Turkish anq 
foreign opinion is in favour of the change. The unanimoys 
opinion of Englishmen with whom I talked was that tly 
measure had been planned with skill and carried jnto 
effect with wisdom. Not only will a Turkish child }y 
able to learn the new alphabet of twenty-nine letters jy 
about four months, instead of the four years required t; 
master the hundred characters of Arabic, but the Roman 
alphabet bridges the gap between East and West, js 
more accurate and legible, and records phonetically 
every sound of the Turkish tongue, which Arabic did not, 

Editors of newspapers are among the most enth- 
siastic supporters of the new writing, for although their 
circulations have temporarily declined, they know that ina 
few years they will double and treble their present sales, 

The JVJillié, for instance, which is the Turkish Times, 
has dropped from 18,500 to 16,000, and is meeting with 
type-setting difliculties obvious to anyone who is ac 
quainted with newspaper production, yet the Editor is 
confident that the reform, apart from its national im- 
portance, will raise his circulation as the advantages 
of the new system become apparent. No doubt he is right, 
especially as in the Millié the news is laid out with skill 
and taste, rather on the lines of the New York J[erald- 
Tribune. A tidy and self-respecting dress of print is 
the reflection of a similar mind. 

Ghazi Mustapha Kemal Pasha is a remarkable man, but 
we must not expect him to be able to inspire his people 
in the course of a few months, or even years, with a 
mental endurance equal to their fortitude as soldiers. 
The human brain is curious, secret, pulpy stuff, not to be 
moulded with the ease with which regiments are disci- 
plined. When one looks away from theories to the flesh 
and blood in which they are to work, one realizes the 
immense task which the new Turkey faces. These jolly, 
sturdy, ragged children that are standing outside the 
restaurant car, with their huge, cream-coloured, black- 
muzzled Anatolian sheepdogs— will they become scientific 
dairymen or remain wild herdsmen ? 
land is terrible. I threw a piece of bread out of the 
window and was shocked to see a child snatch it under 


The leanness of the 


the jaws of a dog, and begin to gnaw. 

On and on and up and up we crept, to the head of 
the long valley which Angora commands. It was bitterly 
cold, and snowing. Such weather breeds a hardy race of 
men, and accounts, I suppose, for the famous goats and 
cats, who are not more obstinate and inscrutable than the 
human inhabitants of Angora when they happen to resent 
the stranger within their midst. 

From the railway station, an avenue set with sickly trees 
leads across mud-flats to the modern town, three-quarters 
of a mile away. Above it rises the charming old city 
(really little more than a village) clustered round its rock- 
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built fortress. In all 


Through the muddy | 
good many pasty-faced young men (the 


there may be 250,000 inhabitants. 


streets gangs of Anatolian peasants 


trudge, and a | 
lerkly class has not yet taken to physical culture, I am 
cie ; é ' 


fraid) and a few at tractive and bright-eved young ladies 

afr i : ‘ ‘ ; 

in short skirts, pink stockings, galoshes, furs-—an interest- 
Ss 


f the 


-.¢ illustration of way modern fashions have taken 
ing ‘ : 


root in the new Turkey. There is one good hotel (the best 
hotel south of Buda Pesth and only equalled, if you travel 
when you arrive in Simla), but there is no other 
meeting-place for the wit and beauty of the capital outside 
their own homes, unless it be the Mulen Ruj (Moulin 
Rouge) which is a cinema and dance hall. Is it a trivial 
detail that Ismet Pasha, the clever Prime Minister, has a 
tennis court by his cottage ? I think not. There should be 


eastward, 


many more t nnis courts in Angora. 

The really interesting thing about Angora is what is 
wing on in the minds of the Ghazi and his friends, and 
oe thi As to the townsfolk, 
my impression Here, if 
anvwhere in Turkey, I ought to have been able to note 
' What 
that the colfee shops were wi it patronized and that the 
I failed to find 


any good shops, any well-displayed windows, any devices 


of that I can give no useful report. 


of them was disappointing. 


the foreglow of a commer ial dawn. I did see was 


State Lottery for Aviation was popular. 


for attracting custom, any typical “ novelties ”’ or adver- 
the 


poorest of the poor quarters of 


tisements—in short, none of bustle which is so 


stimulating in even the 
Athens. modern Turk seems to me to be 
as bone-lazy as the old Turk. 


sood many instances of such inertia which were brought 


The average 
average I could give a 
home to me personally and unpleasantly small things 
in themselves, but symptomatic of a very general laziness. 
I will cite only one. I was given a printed French transla- 
tion of a recent speech by the Ghazi which had been cir- 


culated to every important newspaper in the world. 
There were more than thirty misprints and mistakes 
in this brochure of ten small pages. I do not want to 


cavil in the spirit of one who can see nothing in a glowing 
phrase but a split infinitive, but with every desire to be 
fair I think that such slovenliness is too ingrained in the 
adult Turk to For 
the younger the 
nervous strain of war, a magnificent vista is open, pro- 


allow him to be a nation-builder. 


generation, however, spared from 
vided it can learn to use its head as it can use its hands. 
Turkey must produce something the world wants, if she 
is to be a great nation. It is not enough to be a dog with 
that no 


\t present it is lean and lone. 


a bon one eares to fight. The dog must join 
the pack, 

The carpet and tobacco industries have largely gone to 
the Greeks, 


A bad 


country that 


Constantinople and Smyrna are losing trade. 


harvest last year caused importations into a 


should export grain. All sorts of important 


projects for roads, railways, irrigation, drainage, are 


held up for lack of money. More serious still, the modern 
Turk has not maintained among foreign merchants the 
sterling reputation of the old Turk for honesty. Let us 
hop that 
a passing phase of post-War adjustment ; yet it 
be impossible that 

suitable field for the investment of British capital. So 
far, the 


side world. 


this sign of the “ get-rich-quick ~ spirit is but 
would 
to say Turkey of to-day is as yet a 
Turks have not asked for a penny from the out- 
One 


their de p distrust of the Great Powers who have caused 


admires them for that and understands 
them so much suffering in the past. We British, were 
we in the place of the Turks, would have behaved much 
as they have don but we should have 
been quicker than they to sense the new spirit abroad 
in the world. 

Will the 
ability to 


up to a point; 


the constructive 


nation 


Turk 


build up 


have 
the 


vitality and 


which his soil could 


and which his courage deserves? The spark 
scems missing as yet. The flame from Heaven has not yet 
but I should be the last to deny that the 


happen. Turkey 


support 


come down, 


miracle may has offered up a whole 


generation on the altar of nationhood. She awaits the 
consummation of the sacrifice. 

Under her Ghazi she is setting out to conquer a world 
invisible. It is a strange scene this: a nation which was 
once at the gates of Vienna and a threat to Europe has 
voluntarily exchanged the scimitar of Islam for the 
copybooks of the infidels. She is drilling herself, not ta 


fight, but to think. Whether she not I, 


nor any man, even the Ghazi, can gauge, for such thoughts 


will succeed, 


lie too deep to measure. Perh ips her women will touch 
those depths and crown the work her soldiers began. 
I, Yeats-Brown. 


A French Talk About French 
Books 


Paris the other day with a_ well-read 


i heper eee in 


and intelligent Frenchwoman, I asked her to give 


me the names of some authors whose work pleased 
readers like herself ordinary cultivated people who 
were not on the look-out for books that were bizarre 
or abnormal. Nor did I want names known to every- 
body in England, such as M. André Maurois, or that 
remarkable French-American, Julian Green. She wil- 
lingly acceded; and we sat and talked for a long time 
about French novelists and poets. Other people—also 


were present, and I was very much 
They 
way disciples, or hangers-on, of the coteries ; 


of course, like London, has its Bloomsbury, an exotic 


readers 


their 


intelligent 


interested In different views. were in no 


for Paris, 


region where temples of high culture flourish. But 
these people who talked so gaily and sensibly had, I 
felt, a sound taste, both in fiction and poetry. And I 


was very glad to receive and record their opinions. 
They were all practising Catholics, and I found that 
several of them hesitated to 
** But that is on the Index,” 
making 


books. 

The 
me refused, 
to have her reading circumscribed. ‘“ I do not 
* but for the 
sake of learning our literature. My work demands that 
I should knowledge of it.’ The books 


appealed to her were both new and old. Among the 


read forbidden 

they said sometimes. 
friend who was out the list for 
however, 
always read for pleasure,” she explained, 


have a which 


latter, however, she steadily refused to have anything 
Baudelaire. ‘I cannot think how it is that 
Kneland,” 


to do with 
she exclaimed, ‘if it is 


When 


had delighted in Pierre 


vou admire him in 


true that he really is admired. He is unclean.” 


she was a girl, she told me, she 


Loti; but she had met and known him in the flesh, and 
her admiration had not survived the acquaintance. 
‘He was égoiste! Oh, but what an egoist he was!” 
she cried. “‘ Also he wor stays ! Nevertheless, his 


Les D 


the French language.” 


descriptions, especially in senchantées, remain 


some of the most beautiful in 


Of all French poets de Musset held for her the most 
ardent appeal. “And I will tell you why,” she 
explained, ‘It is because he writes, not from his head, 


but from his heart. It iS to the heart that poetry should 
speak, always. When it speaks to the intellect it is no 


longer poetry, but cadenced prose.’ 


She had in her hand, at the moment, a couple of 
volumes that I had bought a few days previously, on 
the recommendation of a very intelligent French book- 
seller, whose advice had never caused me to waste my 
frances; and she turned over the pages with delight, for 
she shared my admiration of the poetry which they 
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contained. “ Yes, ves, this is very beautiful! I like 
this better than Paul Valéry. Of course, I know Paul 
Valéry is very much admired But I like this 
better.” The books were Aux Flancs du Vase and 
Le Chariot Or, by Albert Samain. He is, I found, a 
poet who has, since his death, been increasingly read in 
France. 
I could precisely compare him; but he heightens one’s 
sensitiveness In just the same way that it is heightened 
by The Scholar-Gypsy and Thyrsis. 
keen awareness of the odours, the colours, the sounds; 
and the silences, of the country-side. There is, 
the same haunting sense of human beings who are half- 
linked to earth, half aspiring away from it. 
lively perception of that delicate and 
inexplicable veil of beauty which sometimes descends 
between the mind and stark realities, and 
at the moment, so well worth living 


B* 


now, 


I do not know any of our own poets to whom 


There is the same 
too, 


There is, 
above all, a 


makes life, 
His poetry has 
sometimes, in its texture, a good deal of the quality of 
Watteau’s The 
coloured, never quite mortal, and nymphs and fauns 


paintings. people in it are = many- 


hide in the shadows. One of the most charming of the 
poems, indeed, aims at reproducing a Watteau picture. 
Shepherds and shepherdesses float in and cut of its 
rhythms ; 
a pattern of shadow on the grass; red roses fade into 
kiss other very 
softly, so that passion becomes a wistful and gently 


violin-music falters, and moonlit trees weave 


purple-grey dusk; and _ lovers each 
suppliant thing. 

Among the novelists of whom my friends spoke in 
praise was Marcelle Tinayre. 
that I, too, always enjoyed her books. I suppose that 
La Veillée des Armes (le départ, loit 1914) has been 
Frenchmen and Frenchwomen. _ It 


They were glad to hear 


read by most 
is almost a classic, I think, in its quiet, sincere, and 
simple treatment of a theme that can never fail to be 
intensely moving to French readers the hours when 
the troops were mobilizing for war. 

Of course, Colette, discuss, 
has more irony, and more humour, and is, altogether, I 


What I 
Colette- 


whom we went on to 
suppose, in a much higher rank as an author. 


had read of Colette's was written in the 


Willy collaboration : Claudine a lécole, Claudine a 
Paris, Claudine en Ménage, and La Maison de 
Claudine; but my French friends liked better those 
books written under her signature alone. She writes 


delightfully about animals. There are some animal 


stories in La Maison de Claudine which are delicious. 
French people speak of Colette as a “ true genius,” and 
even an English reader can detect something very indi- 
vidual in the structure of her prose, 

Anatole France, my friends told me, was not making 
Tolstoy kept 
his hold; so did Flaubert; so did de Maupassant ; so, 
Does this 
mean that a romantic movement in literature may be 
looked for presently ? As we discussed Zola I glanced 
down at the list which my friend had, by this time, 
A translation from a book by Edith 
Wharton was almost bracketed with several volumes of 
Mme. de Staél’s. Interesting authors, 
But did not Andrew Lang say long ago that 


much appeal to youth in France to-day. 


also, did Balzac. Zola was losing touch. 


handed to me. 


collocation of 
indeed ! 
only a catholic taste in literature could keep our judg- 
ments sound ? 

Here, however, below Mme. de Staél was a modern 
name to disecuss—Lucie Delarue-Mardrus. I read her 
book, La Petite Fille Comme Ca in Paris last vear, when 
I found it a 
charming story ; lresh, simple, and true to life. 

Biaxcue WINDER, 


it was a kind of best-seller of the moment. 


Goals and Tries 


| F there is in any book a better account : 
than the description of a football match at Rush 
in Tom Brown's time, I have not yet come acrosge » 
Reading the correspondence about altering the moi 
of scoring in the Rugby game sent me back to 7, 
Brown's Schooldays. 1 evening: 


was led to reflect, too, on the changes which, 


passed a Joy OUS 


in our 
English fashion, we have made in this form of football 
I say 


‘our English fashion,” for among the nation. 


it is only we (and the Americans, of course) who tak 
games seriously enough to systematize them.  Pelot, 


for instance, was played in Spain in thi 


Middle Ages 
exactly as it is played there to-day. The Anglo-Saxons 
are the only people who have made a speciality of nationg| 
Irom us football and tennis have spread , 
Baseball in 
regulated just as we regulated cricket. 
The 
systematized games 
To that rule Rugby 
altered out of all 


games. 


become world-games. America has be 


tendency as a rule is towards making oy 


spectacles instead of pastimes, 
football is the exception. It has 


knowledge. If Tom Hughes 


could see a University match or an England v. Scotland 


been 


match to-day, he would hardly recognize it as an out. 
growth of the game that was played on Old Bigside a 
Rugby Tom Brown went to Yet th 
qualities in it which made Hely Almond, famous Loretto 


when school. 


headmaster, call it “the best instrument we possess 
for the development of manly character” have not 
been affected. It has resisted the poison of profes 


sionalism. It is still pre-eminently a game to be played 
by those who want hard, healthy exercise ; not a gan 
to be watched by pallid, pigeon-chested spectators who 
their heads down in a scrum or knew th 


** jinking ” 


never put 
fierce joy of 
ball. 

It is characteristic of the game that a proposal to alter 
The 
getting over the line should be 
the main object, not the kicking of the ball over th 
Why, it is asked, 
only three points for the try and two extra for the 
place-kicked goal ? 


dropped goal than for a goal following 


through opponents with the 


scoring should excite strong feeling. suggestion 


is that recognized as 


crossbar between the posts. 


Why give more points (4) for a 
a try? Her 
we seem to be facing the possibility of further develop- 
make the game still 
“Let us admit 
the advocates of Once the 
the Rugby footballer was to kick goals. 


ments which will more widely 


different from its original. facts,” say 
change. chiet aim of 
lor a long time 
tries did not count at all. A game could only be won by 
a majority of goals. Then tries were allowed to decide 
One goal, how- 


That lasted until 


the result, if no goal had been scored. 
ever, still beat any number of tries. 


1886. Then it was agreed that three tries should equal 
a goal. Finally, in 1891, the present scoring was estab- 
lished. Three points for a try, five for a goal from a 


try, four goal, three for a_ penalty 


goal. 


for a dropped 


All the time the try has been growing in importance. 
The reformers have the stream of tendency with them 
Why this is so we shall see if we glance at the match 
between School and School-house in which Tom Brown 
played on the very day he had become a Rugby boy. 
The players were fifty or sixty on one side, well over two 
hundred on the other. The 
masses of boys struggling around the ball, not putting 


** scrummages ” were vast 


their heads down, but standing together in a firmly 
The ball “ must be 
force or by skill until it comes out on one side or theg 


packed mass. driven through by 


ee 
‘se 
é 





F 
_ 
othe 
You 
aw “al 
dribi 


the 
kick 
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There is the ball. 


s great performance when he took it right 


next to no running with 


oth r.” 
Young Brook« 


s to the School goal was a 


away from the ‘Three ree 

dribble. He did not handle the ball until 1t was over 
the line, then ! touched it down. Football was a 
kicking g" To-day it might almost be known 
as handball. 

When frst quarters were posted behind the 
= ry little to d There was only one, 
” begin vin ' thre tl Welsh invented the 
| : The for- 


forty vears ago. 

had 
Id days, even after the number 
Such 


foul three-q reer pian me 
wards the ~ players-up on old Bivside : most of 
the work to 
of players Hae twenty a side. 


Ives who had the oppor- 
th ball 


olory as tl 


tunity to } came out of the 


corum. Yet even they were expected to kick rather 
than attempt fo run. It was maintained up to the 
ictorian ities that the ball must not be carried 
tort 


ross the oppor goal-line: it had to be kicked 


a | 
over and then tou hed down (as it had to be kicked out 
and caught before the place kick could follow the try). 
The old rough rule wv : No handling unless the ball 
has been caught or is fairly on the bound. Then came 
the founding of the English Rugby Union, and the 
promulg tion of laws. The first code, that of 1871, was 
fittingls drawn up by three old Rugbeians. It was sub- 


stantially the code of the game thev had play ed at school, 
savs the Badmui m volume on Football: vet up to 
1877 the Rugby goals continued to be filled by a crowd 


of keep rs. not otherwise than in the Tom Brown riod, 


The reduction : numbers seemed to many too drastic. 
There were twent side matches as late as 1875 

Then tl Shovin Ave « i to an end: the era of 
loose play bpevan. * Passing ” came within five vears 
r st rom Scot | Fettes and Loretto bovs took the 
new techniq to ¢ ord, Oxford prospered mighty we ll 
with it, so it came to | a lopt ad uui¢ kly all around. 


This gave the threc-quarters the spectacular réle. The 





duty of the haly was now to “ feed” them; ‘“ selfish ” 
was the thet hurled at any half who tried to run 
himself instead of passing back directly he got the ball 
from. th rim Seldom now did the forw irds, 
is ol ) lribbl I ball across the line and fall upon 
it to se th it goal scoring was most 
often accomplished by 4 three-quarters. "The advantage 
li not lona with the heavier side using their 
weight to force lighter men back, but with the team which 
used its brain which had practised its manocuvres, 
which played together most effectually. Gaining a try 
meant mo therefore. than it had done in the oving 
Age ; cl itv wort three of the five pomts a varded 
for a vo \ 1} s thus admitted to be of 
sser \ tha no back of opponents behind 
their Ji 

At tl t he dro} d goal ¥ t down on 
pout below tl Valu f a goal from a try. That was 
logical ¢ I uit lrew from Helv Almond a vehement 
protest. Tle began b ling the decision “ unfortunate ”; 
before | id made an end it was * a monstrous innovation 
on th i spirit ¢ the gan Neg One can agree that 
ul dropp | goal is a very pretty performance, vet it is 
purely lividual and tl ‘essential spirit” is surely 


that of team work. But Hely Almond, like most reform- 


ers growl old. } t¢ nee. He had fallen behind his 
is Il lung to t belief that Rugby football should 
he pla with tl t What he would sa t th 
pr nt | 1 but si leringl surn 


Correspondence 


A L&eTreR FROM MADRID. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—Spain has entered upon the New Year full of hope 
that her two exhibitions— Seville and Bareelona— in addition 
to her many natural attractions, may draw to her soil vast 
numbers of tourists. Preparations are being made to welcome 
them in their thousands, and 
opened for their benefit at thi 
ment has already provided for a 
Nevertheless, the 
sive trip. 


pecial inquiry oflices are being 
frontiers. The Govern- 
strict control of prices. 
visitor be prepared for an expen- 

A very personal interest is being taken in these exhibitions 
by King Alfonso. During his frequent visits to Seville he 
carries out a thorough inspection of the grounds and buildings 
and makes many valuable suggestions. Ile is shorily going 
to Barcelona to see what progress has been made, and General 
Primo de Rivera, as we know, has dealt drastically there with 
the threatened strike. 

The Ibero-American Exhibition, preparations for which 
started in 1909, is to be opened by the King and Queen 
in state in the middle of March. His Majesty has ordered 
the gilt coaches, and, in fact, the whole royal caparison, to 
be conveyed to Seville by a special train, and is also lending 
a number of historical relics from the royal palaces. The 
Industrial Exhibition at Barcelona will be opened a few 
weeks later. 

The 
revenue over expenditure in the State 
pesetas (over £6.000.000) Thi is a 
ment on the 1927 figures, when the balance only reached 
12 million, but even that was regarded as extremely satis 
factory. t had not been balanced 
for over fifteen years. 

it has been decided to us part ol the balanec to cover 
items in the Extraordinary Budget which is 
This | bx welcomed Ith Vit Ww of the 

if one may eall it vainst the existence of an 
[.xtraordinary Budget, provoked by Senor Cambo, the well 
known Catalan politician, in a series of articles published 
last December in the Spanish Press. Thess 
vave rise to considerable 
poli Ve 


at so much free discussion 


shows a surplus of 
Budget of 180 million 
substantial improve- 


close of Spain's financial year 


) 
1 
t 
> 


considering that the Bud 


a number of 
a healthy 
agitation 


sign. 


step will 


articles were 
the occasion of much discussion, and 
adverse criticism of the Government’s financial 
Indeed, astonishment was expressed 
being permitted in thes day ol One of the 
main points which Senor Cambo made was that the National 
Budvet would not balance at all if it were not for this Extra 
ordinary Budget, into which, he mtended, much had crept 
which normally be met DS the ordinary Budvet 
estimates. He accused the Finan Minister, in fact, olf 
Extraordinary Budget (it date from 

balance in the 


that he might show a 


censorship 


should 
eating an actually 
in order 
ordinary one. 
Nevertheless, the 
lished Spain’s finances on basis than was 
before the coup deélat ot 1 o> The vreatest 


hem in this is, of course, the reduction o 





present ¢ Vernment hi certainly estab- 








ever the case 
factor assisting 
expenditure in 
and senseless war. 


f 

oroeco since the conclusion of the prolonged 
Probably the eriticism will be met, and 

gradually more and more items of the Extraordinary Budget 

will be transferred Budget without this 
preventing the Financ 

at the end of the vear. 


to the ordinar 


Minister from showing a_ balance 


\ithough the Spanish curren is relatively stable and 
the banks have a vast amount ol ld, no attempt has been 
made hitherto to revert to p! War financial conditions. 
The Government have now however, appointed a Com 


mission to study and advi them with regard to the intro 


duction of the gold standard This would seem to show 





that Spain will come into line with other untries, as it 1 
to be hoped she will ultimately in ! economic policy 

King Alfonso presided on January Sth meeting of the 
Building Committee of the University City. Fund for 
His Majesty’s great scheme of founding a University City 
near Madrid now amount to 25 million peselas (ovei 
£800,000). For the last two vears the project has been 
well advertised. and donation hay peel oming in and 


continue to come in not on! from all parts ol Spain, but 
from Spanish-speaking countries abroad \ recent anony 
mous donation from the U.S.A. of 810,000 was made for 
the foundation of a Chair of American Literature. 

A splendid site has been chosen for the University in the 


| 
I 
Moneloa. about three miles from the centre of Madrid, wheres 


vardens are already being laid out. The Secretary of the 
Building Committee has recently consulted American architects 
on the plans for the building There are no signs vet of 


these beine commenced, however. 


Great scheme by the 
inauguration in the University grounds last November of 


attention was drawn to the whole 
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the “Casa de Velasquez,” erected with French money for 
art students. A number of leading Frenchmen came _ to 
Madrid for the inauguration ceremonies, which were attended 
by the King and Queen, the Spanish Government, the 
Diplomatic Corps and leading personalities in the world of 
art and education, and were carried out with great brilliancy. 
Two interesting documents have been found during the 
last week in regard to Christopher Columbus. The first and 
most important of these was found in the Seville archives. 
It is the temporary burial certificate of the great discoverer, 
signed by his son, Don Diego, and the Prior of the Carthusian 
Monastery at Seville where, it is stated, the body of Columbus 


vas laid until such time as it could be taken to Santo 
Domingo. The document is dated April 11th, 1509. The 


discovery of this certificate has led to the hope that the 
will of the great Admiral, as he is called here, may likewise 
be found in Seville. 

The second document was found at Portosanto, near 
Pontevedra, and, according to report, testifies to that being 
the birthplace of Columbus. 

All hope is now abandoned of finding the crew of three of 
the ‘ Dornier No. 8’ alive, though the wreck was found 
on the Algerian coast near Oran. 

Visits of foreign doctors to Spain are to be arranged 
similar to those made to other countries. They are to be 
organized under the auspices of the Spanish Government 
with the object of advertising the spas and health resorts 
of the country. Fifty foreign and as many Spanish doctors 
are to be invited to join the first group, which will visit the 
Basque provinces in June. The second visit arranged under 
this scheme will take place next winter in Andalucia. 

The prolonged and serious illness of King George has been 
followed here throughout with great sympathy and concern, 
and the recent more hopeful news is very welcome. After a 
recent Council of Ministers the Marques de Estella stated 
that the greater part of the Council had been taken up with 
the discussion of King George’s condition and the possibility 
of His Majesty coming to Spain to recuperate. Hopes had 
been entertained that Malaga or some other sheltered and 
sunny spot in Spain might be chosen for His Majesty.—I am, 


Sir, &c., Your Maprip CORRESPONDENT. 
The Theatre 


By R. C. Suerrirr. 
THEATRE. | 


[“* JouRNEY’s ENb.” At THE SAVOY 


Mr. Maurice Browne has had the courage to bring Mr. 
R. (. Sherriff's fine play to the West End. I hope he will 
be well rewarded. 

Courage was needed 
No women in the cast: no smart dresses ; 
scene ; no obvious romance of decoration. Only the sort 
of merriment, moreover, that men enclosed in a dug-out 
make, in order that they may not overhear their own thoughts. 
You can see the face of the expert “* reader of plays ” as he 
hands the author his manuscript. ‘* Not a week’s run in it, 
my boy!” Yet I found the Savoy Theatre crowded last 
Monday night—the theatre that was crowded, too, for the 
year of Young Woodley, another play that broke all the West 
End rules and triumphed over a season catastrophic with 
popular or “* commercial” failures. Once again, may one 
suggest the moral—that there’s a better chance, after all, for 
the dramatist who writes as he feels, who copies life as he 
knows it,-or who follows the vision that has coloured his 
imagination ? The West End is always getting these shocks. 
It never learns. It is like the invisible and incompetent 
Brigadier in Mr. Sherriff's tragedy. 

West End audiences also are perhaps irredeemable ; and 
one might well regret —were it not so selfish and “ uncharit- 
able *-—that soberly written plays, demanding a_ certain 
deference and corresponding quietness of attention, ever get 
to the ordinary theatres; with their rowdy, noisy, grossly 
ill-mannered and incredibly inconsiderate ‘* regular patrons.” 
Mr. Sherriff's theme and scene—the cavernous scene, there in 
the British trenches (March, 1918)—are certainly * painful ” 
enough ; yet not nearly so painful (on Monday night) as the 
behaviour of the rowdies who clattered in, late at the 
beginning, late after every interval-—rows of fatuous women, 
clanking their hideous pearls and beads, munching chocolates, 
smoking (a few of them) without permission, and clamouring 
for programmes from their sheepish men, one of whom seemed 
to have been swallowing whisky as greedily us the nerve- 
wracked oflicer in the play ; but with less excuse and with 
iess strength of head to stand it. I wished I had had Mr. 
St. John Ervine with me! He must return from America. 
for he is one of the few widely-read critics who is bold 
enough to rate vile manners as they deserve, and who keeps 
incessantly to the front this problem of the saloon-bar behaviour 
of well-dressed people in the stalls of London theatres. 

Get near enough to the stage—if you can—not to suffer 
too acutely from the inebriates, the imbeciles, the coughs 


from the managerial point of view. 


no changes of 


el 


and the cackling women; and you will not regret the ec 
paratively slight tension of nerves produced by Juana 
End. 1 cannot add much, worthily, to the praise already 
given on all sides for the skill with which Mr. Sherritt hi. 
defined and differentiated his types, created his sullen ah. 
terranean atmosphere—traversed by gleams of an exquisitely 
idiomatic humour, and suggested the background of hi 
slight story, which is hardly more than the slow degeneration 
of nerve in a young officer (an admirable performance by 
Mr. Colin Clive), who swerves under the jierce stress of War 
and turns, in sick self-reproach, from the hero-worship of 
another, who was his school-fellow in happy days at home 
Only the last scene, in which this hitherto brilliantly successfyj 
but. whisky-doped company commander lingers, at the 
beginning of a big attack, to nurse and console his mortally 
wounded comrade, seems, for a moment, to bring in a touch 
of the theatre. Perhaps it was inevitable! Mr. Sherriff 
had to show the last-minute reconciliation, the recovery of 
friendship between these two, before the survivor goes oyt 
into the uproar. He had to“ end.” And if I note this slightly 
improbable last entrance of young Lieutenant Raleigh—cop. 
veyed, in the midst of a “ great fury ” of shelling, down to q 
dug-out where, had he not mercifully died, he would pre. 
sumably have been buried alive—it is only that almost all 
the rest of the play seems to have written itself, without the 
usual intervention of the man who pulls the strings. 

In sum, one may compare Journey's End, which conyeys 
no deliberate message and attempts no propaganda, to the 
similarly faithful and quiet record of Mr. Edmund Blunden’s 
book, Undertones of War. This, too, is written with the same 
unobtrusive art—tunnelling, as it were, under the surface 
of sensational event. Strange, that we should have had to 
wait ten years for our best play about the War! I wish 
Journey's End a long run, and hope that its audiences will 
not succeed in turning it into a farce ; for audiences, alas! 
can transform plays as often as plays can affect audiences, 
The influence, across the footlights, is reciprocal. 

RicuarD JENNINGS, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tuer “ Sprectator,” JANUARY 3lstT, 1829. 
ADULTERATED TRA. 
Another system of adulteration in tea, which has been carried 
on to a great extent, is now under the consideration of the proper 


authorities. It is well known that in all public establishments, 


as well as in the private houses of the opulent, it has been customary 
to give the waste tea-leaves after having been once used, to the 
indigent. For some time past. however, a regular and systematic 
traffic has been carried on, and that, too, in many cases by hawkers 
of tea, who supply the lower classes. These men allow a certain 


quantity of what they call f-esh tea, for the leaves that have been 
used, and such leaves are so procured, or bought in larger quantities, 
for the purpose of being again dried on hot sheets of copper, wl h, 
added to other preparations, 
but of a very 


produces apparently a new tea, 


dangerous and even poisonous quality, resembling 


green tea. Some curious disclosures will shortly take place on 
the subject... Times. 
PAINTINGS AT THE British INsTiruTion, 

Edwin Landseer’s vivid sketches of what he saw to the life in 
the Highlands ore representations ot nature tn 1 rugved state, 
but they are nature to the full, and startle the spectator with the 
reality that they bring home io his feeling One of their greatest 
recommendations is, that though they represent scenes and actions, 
which few of the civilized metropolitans in this soutl 1 region 
have seen, they carry with them traits so true and genuine, that 
we admit them as facts on their own assertion the istrate 
the saying we have concerning a strange: l am sure it man 


is honest, by his countenance.” 


Poetry 
The Ship 


Tuty have launched the little ship, 
She is riding by the quay. 

Like a young doe to the river, 
She has trembled to the sea, 


Her sails are shaken loose ; 
They flutter in the wind. 
The cat’s-paws ripple round her 


And the gulls scream behind, 
The rope is cast, she moves 
Daintily out and south, 
Where the snarling ocean waits her 
With tiger-foaming mouth. 


RicnarD Cuercit. 
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The Letters of the Tsar 


By arrange ment with Messrs. John Lane, who will publish 
Rp Aero book in the spring, we are able to print a series of 
strats from * The Letters of the Tsar to the Tsaritsa, 1914- 
€. "J 


~*  heee letters and telegrams, originally written in 
191 These g 
b ‘. ‘rr . . . ° ™ . . 
English, are re-translated from the official Russian publication of 
vi pondence of Nu holas and Alexandra Romanov ” 


* The Corres, : : S 

the only available text, and now appear for the first time in 

England. In last week's extracts the Tsar describes his 

taking over of the Supreme Command from the Grand Duke 
king P 

Ni holas.| 


Stavka (Military Headquarters), August 25th, 1915. 
My own beloved, darling Sunny,—Thank God it is all over, 
and here I am with this new heavy responsibility on my 
shoulders ! But God’s will be fulfilled—I feel so calm—a 
sort of feeling after the Holy Communion ! 
The whole morning of that 23, 
while coming here, I prayed much and read your first letter 
The nearer the moment of our meeting, 


memorable day, Aug. 


over and over again. 
the greater the peace that reigned in my heart. 

N. (the Grand Duke Nicholas) came in with a kind, brave 
smile, and asked simply when I would order him to go. I 
answered in the same manner that he could remain for two 
days; then we discussed the questions connected with mili- 
tary operations, some of the generals and so forth, and that 
wus all. 

The following day 
and ina very good mood, such as we have not seen him in for 
many Pet. 
tant’s face was of the gloomiest 

I must do justice to my gentlemen, beginning with old Fr. 


at lunch and dinner he was very talkative 


months. too; but the expression on his adju- 


it was quite amusing. 


—thev behaved well, and I did not hear one discordant note, 


not one word at which one could cavil. 


Naturally, while N. is here I have requested him to be 
present both mornings at the report. Alexeiev makes them 
so well. Ile was touched by the litle ikon and the blessing 
which you sent through me. N. repeated to me that he was 


going from here quite calmly, knowing that I had such help 
in Alexeiev. 


A new clean page begins, and only God Almighty knows 


what will be written on it! 

I have signed my first prikaz [order] and have added a few 
words with a rather shaky hand ! 

We have only just finished our evening meal, after which 
Thad a long conversation with Laguiche, and later with Gen. 


Williams. 
Both Georgie and the King of the Belgians have replied to 
my telegrams, in which I informed them of our changes here— 


and so promptly 

I am so glad that vou have spoken to old Gor. and have 
consoled him. Please tell him, next time, from me, that as 
soon as the Council of State and the Duma finish their work 
they must be adjourned, no matter whether I shall be back 
by that time or shall still be here ! 

Why not see Kroupensky ?—he is a trustworthy man, and 
might perhaps tell you something worth while. 

Think, my Wify, come to the assistance of 
your hubby now that he is absent ? What a pity that you 
have not been fulfilling this duty for a long time [long ago} 
or at least during the wat 

I know of no more pleasant fecling than to be proud of 
you, as I have been all these past months, when you urged 
me on with untiring importunity, exhorting me to be firm 


will you not 


and to stick to my Own opinions. 

We had only just finished playing dominoes when I re- 
ceived through Alexeiev a telegram from Ivanov, who reports 
that our 11th Army (Shcherbatchev’s) Galicia 
attacked two German divisions (the 3rd Guard and the 48th 
Infantry) with the result that they have captured over 150 
officers and 7,000 men, 30 guns and many poulemeti [machine 


to-day in 


guns]. 

And this happened immediately after our troops learnt that 
I have taken upon myself the Supreme Command. This is 
truly God's blessing, and such a swift one ! 
Now I must finish ; it is already late, and I must go to bed. 
God bless you, my beloved treasure, my Ray of Sunshine ! 
Tenderly and again tenderly do I kiss you and the dear 


children, \lways your old hubby, NICKY, 


to the Tsaritsa, 1914-1917 


Mogilev. September 9th, 1915. 
My own dear, beloved Sunny,—I thank you, I thank you 
for your dear, long letters, which now come more regularly — 
about 9.30 in the evening. ; 
behaviour of some of the Ministers continues to amaze me! 
After all that I told them at that famous evening sitting, I 
thought they understood both me and the fact that I was 
What matter ? 
They were afraid to close the 


You write just as you speak. The 


seriously explaining precisely what I thought. 

so much the worse for them ! 
Duma— it was done ! 
spite of their advice ; 
natural thing and understood it, as we did. 
bers of telegrams which I receive from all sides, with the most 
touching expressions. All this shows me clearly one thing: 
that the Ministers, always living in town, know terribly little 
Here I can 


I came away here and replaced N., in 
the people accepted this move as a 


The proof—-num- 


of what is happening in the country as a whole. 
judge correctly the real mood among the various classes of the 
people: everything must be done to bring the war to a vic- 
torious ending, and no doubts 
I was told this officially by all the deputations which I re- 
Petrograd 


are expressed on that score. 


ceived some days ago, and so it is all over Russia. 








and Moscow constitute the only exceptions—two minute 
points on the map of the fatherland ! 
¥ * 4 * 
Telegram. Pskov. October Ist, 1915. 
Hearty thanks for dear telegram. We miss you greatly. 
I sat with Alexey, played various games, walked about on 
the stations. Hlave just had dinner with Marie and the 
Generals. To-morrow I shall inspect the troops further on. 
Good-night. Sleep well... . 
dlexey: the Tsar h wa mying his fatl G.H.Q. 
Tt was co dered that } pres , / wrahle effect on 
the morale of the ircops, and that] fo milrtary 
matters / vould have a deft alu nd trai ng as 
the futur iT. 
* * * * 
Mogilev. October 6th, 1915. 
My precious little Bird,-My warmest thanks for your 


loving letter ; [Tam in despair at not having written once since 
i 
we left, but really, I am occupied /ere every minute from 2.30 


to 6. And the Little One's {fhe Tsarevitch| presence takes up 
part of my time too, for which, of course, lam not sorry. Tis 
company gives light and life to all of us, including the 
foreigners. 

It is very cosy sleeping side by side. I say prayers with 


him every night since the time when we were on the train ; 
he says his prayers too fast, and it is dillicult to stop him. He 
was tremendously pleased with the review ; he followed me, 
and stood the whole time while the troops were marching past, 
which was splendid. I shall never forget this review. The 
weather was excellent and the general impression astounding. 

Life here goes on as usual. Alexey lunched in his room with 
Mr. Gilliard only on the first day, 
hard to be allowed to lunch with all of us. He sits on my left 
hand and behaves well, but he bee 
dinately gay and noisy, especially when I am talking with the 


it is pleasant for 


and after that he begged 


sometimes ymies inor- 


others in the drawing-room. In any case, 
them, and makes them smile. 

I am surprised at the amount he is able, and wishes, to 
walk, without complaining of being tired! He sleeps well, 
as I do too, in spite of the bright light of his lampadka [ikon 
lamp]. He wakes up early the between 7-8, 
sits up in bed and begins to talk quietly to me. 
drowsily, he settles down and lies quietly until I am called. 

I kiss you 


in morning, 


I answer him 


God bless you, my Sunny, my beloved Wify! 


and the girls tenderly. A. as well. —Always yours. 
NICKY. 
* * * * 
Stavka. December 19th, 1915. 


Telegram. 

Warmest thanks for dear letter. 
One feet again. Fancy, Georgie has promoted 
me to Field-Marshal of the British Army I 
10 in the evening. You will find the explanation 
letter. I all 


I am glad that the Little 


is on his 


am leaving 


to-day at 


my second fondly. 


in kiss 
NICKY. 


ers will appear nert week.) 


(A further extract from the Tsar's | 
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The League of Nations 
The International Agriculture Department 


Tur 
Hliruerro questions of commercial policy have been the 
main preoccupation of the Consultative Committee, which is the 
body responsible for putting into practice the recommenda- 
tions of the World Keconomic Conference. In this Geneva has 
continued to receive valuable help from the International 
Chamber of Commerce. But obviously the subjects covered 
by subsequent meetings of the Kconomic Committee (the 
Conference in miniature)—treaty-making methods, the scope 
and implications of the most-favoured nation clause, import 
and export prohibitions and restrictions, unification of customs 
nomenclature, of national legislation with regard to bills of 
exchange, promissory notes and cheques, &c., do not exhaust 
the work that an international body can—and must-—-do. In 
regard to specific industrial and agricultural questions, the 
Keonomie Organization was merely instructed to keep in 
touch with the institutions specially concerned— namely, the 
International Labour Office together with the International 
Scientific Management Institute, both of them within casy 
reach of the Secretariat at Geneva, and the International 
Institute of Agriculture in Rome. Since 1908, the year in 
which this pioneer international organization began working 
—although it was actually founded by an international con. 
vention of 1905 — the Institute has been an instrument ready 
to hand for dealing with the economics of agricultural pro. 
duction and distribution, and its task has been precisely that 
which is only now being faced by the representatives of 
industry namely, international action in = the common 
interest. The men who assembled at Geneva to co-ordinate 
the economic activities of the world recognized the invaluable 
service that was already being rendered by the Institute in 
Rome. But their Resolution indicating the tasks of the future 
was also a warning against overlapping of functions. If we 
consider what is the actual range and extent of the Institute's 
work, we shall the better appreciate certain difficulties which 
have arisen during the last twelve months. 
Tue Rove or ruk INstirere. 

rhe object of the work of the Institute is self-evident— to 
defend and promote the agricultural interests of the entire 


KcoNoMIC CONFERENCE. 


world by means of discussion and investigation on all questions 
It is not, however, 
It not 
merely serve to co-ordinate the activities of farmers all over 


of agricultural production and progress. 
simply and solely a fact-finding organization. does 


the world and ensure a common fund of knowledge by which 
What 
js perhaps more important to the student of international 
affairs is that the Institute is also a Government institvtion 


any nation or any individual agriculturist may profit. 


in which every State is represerted by delegates of its own 
choice, and that the biennial General Assembly of the Institutes 
or 


was, until May, 1927, 
representatives met on common ground as units of a world 


the only occasion on which Government 


economic Ww hole. 

What distinguishes this inter-State body from the ordinary 
the 
members of the Governing Body proper, the General Assembly, 
together with its executive organ, the Permanent Committee, 
have other besides representative or purely administrative 
functions. By the terms of the Convention (Article 9) they 
are called upon to act as an advisory council with powers of 
initiative in the field of international agreements affecting 
agricultural interests. That this Article dead 
letter practically speaking, before 1914, was perhaps very 
natural when we reflect that there was little or no conception 
of an organized world society such as exists in embryo at 
Geneva to-day. The best friends of the Institute were always 
disposed rather to congratulate themselves on its capacity for 
quiet and unobtrusive achievement. Since the War, 
they seem to have concentrated their energies on keeping the 
work of the Institute outside politics, taking cover behind a 
clause in the constitution that 
affecting the economic interests, the legislation or the adminis- 


grouping, due to private initiative, is the fact that 


remained a 


too, 


which reads “all questions 
tration of any particular State are outside the competence of 
the Institute.” In the early difficult days, such caution may 
have been necessary and even praiseworthy, but now that an 
international economic structure is longer mere 


no fantasy, 


it is for the Institute to link up more ard more with Ceneyp 
and so to approximate to that “ powerful organ of Peace” 
which was the dearest wish of the founder. 

The Institute is singularly fortunate in having at jt hes 
now a man of wide experience in business and 


7 


" /' administratio, 
Signor de Michelis, the President, has a shrewd conceptig 
of the part which the Institute is destined to play in }y Idi 
up the new economic order in Europe. His experience ,. 
Director of the Italian Commissariat of Emigration and } 
role as a member of the Governing Body of the Internati, 
Labour Organization keep him in constant touch with 4 
main features in international relations and cnsures an appre. 
ciation of the practical value of the Institute by the outgg 
world. When he took office in 1925 he defined the fung 
mental which the Institute must be 
and developed so as to fulfil its higher and post-War functigy 
At the previous biennial Assembly he had pleaded for: 
(1) A strengthening of the internal organization of + 
Institute. 
(2) Widespread publicity for its work and aspirations 
(3) Close contact with the of 
and the international economic movement. 


basis on reorganiz 


living forees agricultyy 
We shall see that during the four years (approximately 
which he has been at the head of affairs the Institute has pro. 
Signor de Michx 
ever, like most men of personality and character, is somethin: 
of an autocrat. 
certain delegates on the Permanent Committee, who point ¢ 


gressed considerably on these lines. lis, howe 


His methods do not commend themselves | 


with some show of reason, that the election of a member; 
the Permanent Committee, by custom the delegate of Ita 
to the Presidency of the Institute does not confer on hi 
executive functions not vested in the Committee itself. Th 
complaint of the American delegation which leads the oppo 
sition is that the Institute is not internationally controlled as 
it should be, and that it is much influenced by Italian interests, 
For these Prof. Asher the 
gate, ceased to give active support to the Institute as fr 


reasons Hobson, American dele 


last January (1928) and moved to Geneva where he has 
established an ollice of his own. It is not likely, however 
that the attitude of the U.S. representative will leadt 


America’s withdrawal from this as from the League organizi 


tion. What it does mean is that the question of co-operatior 
between the League and the Institute can be delayed no 
longer. And, in fact, the Italian Government has alread 


taken the initiative in laying before the League Council apr: 
visional scheme which, whatever its other merits or defects 
does at least obviate the necessity of States not members | 
the League withdrawing from membership of the Institute. 
Irs Work. 

Internal organization is in the hands of the General Secre- 
tary, who is also Secretary of the Permanent Committee. It 
comprises at present a General Secretariat responsible for th 
details of administration and 
Section Agricultural 
Statistics, a Bureau of Agricultural Science, and a Bureau 
Intelligence¢ Of these activities crop- 


and including the Library 


of Legislation, a Bureau of Genera 
EKeonomic and Social 
reporting, in the eyes of the sponsors of the Institute, wast 
be far and the and was developed 
accordingiy to a very high pitch of elliciency. An objective 
report of the state of crops in the various countries all over 
the Bureau of Statistics. 
The magnum opus of the Statistical Bureau still remains to 
In a small bunealow-like building which serves 


not a hundred yards from the Institute--a 


away most important 


the world is supplied by General 
be mentioned. 
an annexe 
special staff has been detailed for the planning and arrange 
World Agricultural for 1930-3 Draft 
this monumental already bee! 


as 


ment of a Census 


schedules for work have 
prepared. 

The names of the other sections are sufficient testimony 
to the value of the Institute as a centre of studies. Like the 
new Institute in Paris, of which Prof. Zimmern has written 
in the Spectator, this doyen of international institutions must 
be considered in function, if not in fact, as a section of the 
Geneva Secretariat. Its 71 adherent States account : 


for gz 
ver cent. of the world’s population. 
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“Spectator ° Conference 
Readers’ 


fle the beginning of last October the Editor appointed a 
Committee composed of two medical psychologists (one man and 
man), the chief pathologist of a London hospital, the 
one iu ’ ] : 7 
head mistress Of @ large elementary school, and a priest of the 
he 
waland 
Church of England i ! | 
they would appre vate he Ip were invited to consult the Committee, 
if at 
, 

and the members tried to 
besan iis 


Readers with personal problems in which 


arrive at a common solution. Since 
nearly three hundred readers 
the Often they 


but a great number of corre- 


the Conference worl, 


have placed their 


problems 


proble ms of great difficulty ; ; 
spondents have ¢ presse ad the i sratitude for the aid that this 
impartial advice has It is now felt that the Confer- 
has accomplished the best pert of its work, and after the 


before members. 


were 


} 
given them 


ence 
resent week it will cease to hold its meetings. In our next 
Mr. Alan Porter eill describe the whole work of the Confer- 


and the re whi h it has achieved.| 


SSE 
ence, sults 
“One of my cousins is ruining his life through drink. 
Twenty years ago he married a woman ten years older than 
himself. She pr wed to be utterly selfish, neglected him, was 
unfaithful, and could not be bothered with children. It was 
his unhappy marriage which made him try to * drown his 
sorrows. Tle has a 


and affection mean much to 


very obstinate disposition ; bul kindness 
HTis failure is a grief to 


Can nothing be done to make 


him. 
him and to those who love him. 


>>> 


his life succe ssful again 


absolute change can be 
offered 


to aleohol, it is generally the result 


all 


our 


We are not at sure that any 


accomplished 
When a man gives way 


and advice is with hesitation. 


of a discouragement which has shown itself earlier in life 
in other forms. Your cousin’s marriage to a woman so much 
older than himself is a sure sign that he feltinsecure and 
was looking for some kind of maternal affection ; for a com- 


forter rather than an equal. 


To some of us our sorrows are so dear that we would rather 


keep them and adapt ourselves to them by some form of 


escape from reality than get rid of thei and face our iife 
gain with courage. If your cousin’s dissatisfaction is really 
intolerable, if there are true signs that he would like to find 


wav to build up his life again, we think the best thing 


would be for him to see a medical psychologist. You see the 
difficulty, however. Perhaps sorrow and drink together are 
nore to his likine than to be rid of sorrow and consolation 
it the same time For examp] if you suggest to him that 
he should h some talks with a psychologist, he may feel 
that his wife should be altered and not himself, and he may 
pret to keep his reproach. If vou ean get him, of his own 


rd, to consult a psychologist, then half the battle would 


be won. If he went because vou asked him, the situation 
would remain unchaneed 
Such cases as these are always very dilflicult to help. 


Perhaps you yourself could do something by understanding 


diseour: 
at feels, 


nothing clse 


us feeling of iement and trying to give him new 


confidence. no doubt, that because his marriage is 


matters He could be shown that in 


still has great 


a failure 


ether wavs he value 


The chief thing to understand is that he is seeking for the 


absolute disinterested and_ self-sacrificing affection of a 


can draw 
be 


and he found it too much 


mother: a which he 
the 


demanded. 


kind of guarantee fund on 


without need to consider whether a return would 


It is too much to ask ; 
inhisown marriage. It is not too much to be given, provided 
that we realize the necessity for re-educating him in the end 
towards a sense of independence and self-sufliciency. Where, 
for not succeeded in 


providing her son with a feeling of stability and trust, and then 


some reason or other, a mother has 


in educating him to self-reliance, there is almost invariably 


this craving for a substitute mother: for someone who will 


complete the task. 

the for help 
personal letter from him to us would put us in a better position 
to advise. Please do not take it as a personal failure if you 
do not su attitude. 


\ 


We act, we ¢ 


unfinished 


If your cousin is feeling need himself, a 


eed in changing his However wisely 


in never guarantee SUCCESS 5 and in difficult cases 


for Personal Problems 
Problems 


we should take courage from having made a right effort, not 
judge ourselves by our actual achievement. 

“Tam twenty-three years old and it is time that people took 
but 


Is it possible for two persons 


me seriously. My fiancé is only two years older than I; 
he tries to refute whatever I say. 


to live happily in married life if they do not agree on any subject 


under the sun?” 

It is not easy to solve problems in which one party only 
approaches us. Will you allow us, then, to treat your question 
difficulty 


something were wrong with your own attitude to life ? 


as if it were wholly a yourself, as if 


Your 


acuteness of your posi- 


proy ided by 
hesitation and, at the same time, the 
tion, come precisely from that fecling that you are not “* taken 
seriously.” Is not this the reason why you involve yourself 


in argument ? You are hoping for a victory that will prove 


how important you are; but the victory never comes. 
We ourselves always find it useful to assume, in whatever 
anxiety that they 


advantage of a continual 


pain or people find themselves, 
The 


warfare is that we always remain with a possible victory up 


uncon- 
sciously choose to have it so. 
our sleeves. We suffer from a continual series of defeats, but 
we feel that they are only temporary setbacks and that the 
position will sooner or later be inverted. 

By 
circumstances than we expect. 
of all, to give up the fight. 
in these 


such a choice of action we place ourselves in worse 
What First 
Our own value cannot be proved 


is to be done ? 


transitory ways. It takes patience, persistence 


and generosity to get other people to take us at our own 


estimate. By giving up the fight we do not necessarily mean 


* give engagement. Dont you think, honestly, 
that if 


put to it to 


up your 


arguments would be hard 
all? Oui that, 


while you are making up your mind, vou should be as unruflled 


there were not these vou 


say anything at suggestion is 


trving always to say something positive rather 


We 
If the situation is still grave 


as you Can, 


than flving to your own defence. know this is a dillicult 


course. and we have not made 


ourselves clear, we should be glad if you wrote to us again. 
Our chief point is that your confidence in your own value 
can be so firmly founded that you will not need to repulse 


pin-pricks with all your battery of heavy guns. 


"One of my relatives refuses to live within her income, 
although it is sufficient; she is always incurring debts, and 
always comes to me to help her L have given her a fresh start 
again and again; and I am more than doubtful whether my 


gifts benefit her. I certainly think 
better effect. dow, has suffered much from ill-health, 
worry and unusual misfortunes, I 

better in the long for hey a] I refused lo 21 é her 
and force l her to be ‘> 


I could spend the money to 


she is a i 


am sorry for hei but would 


it nol b run 


2 





anything more resp pisible for herself 


Perhaps one diffic ity is making the decision harder for 
vou. You are very much concerned whether your money is 
being put to a worthy use. There is nothing which more 


quickly chills the springs of charity than the suspicion that 
the money we give is not being employed in the way we should 
like it employed. Giving, however, should be absolute giving. 
We should not wish to gain control over other people by our 
May I put it in another way ? It should not be when 
made on you that troubled at the 
extravagance of relative. If way of to be 


corrected, we think you should have the personal friendliness 


money. 


calls are being you are 


youl her life is 
to correct it on other occasions, when the question of monetary 
arise. It the 


vave Perhaps 


might 
situation if unasked. 
vou might surprise your relative into a new train of conduct. 


to yourself does not improve 


loss 
sometimes vou money 
We sympathize with you in your difliculty and feel that 
effort. Ina 


when we 


way, it is asking 
demand that he 
ask 


responsibility ol disposing of 


our advice demands a great 
almost too much of a human being 
‘abandon the fruits of merit ~—do 
for no return. In the the 
the means with which you have been endowed is bound to 
At the least we 

But the more heroic effort of giving without 
think, which in our 

ALAN PORTER, 


good and 


should 
end 
be your own. can say * Do not give if you 
vrudge giving.” 
return is 


asking for a the conduct, we 


hearts we demand of ourselves. 
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Country Life 


VANISHING Birp? 


Trers AND Tips. 

An ingenious and pretty experiment in afforestation of 
sorts, quite other than the large and thoughtful suggestion 
made last week by Mr. Llewellyn, was carried out at Aberdare 
many years ago through the first Lord Aberdare, at one 
time Home Secretary. He was interested in what some 
commentator called “the conversion of tips,’ that is to 
say, the changing of dark and ugly “tips” of shale and 
waste coal into green and comely mounds. After many 
trials by an agent of gardening skill, it was discovered that 
an unexpected number of useful and agreeable plants took 
very kindly to shale, among them, rather surprisingly, some 
of the commonest and comeliest big trees, such as chestnut 
and, I think, sycamore. A list of the successful colonizing 
plants, both small and great, was in my possession a genera- 
tion ago, but, I regret to say, has vanished. What the 
experiment proved was, first, that tips need not remain 
plain and ugly ; second, that the neighbourhood of Aberdare 
is in some regards peculiarly suitable for the growth of 
certain trees. One of the peculiar advantages of afforesta- 
tion, as “a job of work,” is that the planters can usually 
be given also a certain amount of agricultural work. Nothing 
is more attractive in the Government's afforestation scheme 
round Thetford and Brandon in Norfolk and Suffolk than 
the small holdings on which the men work betweenwhiles, 
and on which their families help in the keeping of poultry 
and pigs and in gardening. ‘Thus is the sum of production and 
the health of the family fruitfully increased, 

* * * x 
Oxrorpd RopENTs. 

The Oxford enquiry into the mystery of the ups and downs 
among rodents is enjoying a wide circulation. Correspondents 
already exceed a thousand, and an amazing amount of infor- 
mation from all quarters of the country is being acquired. 
Information is asked for under three special heads : 

(1) Any pronounced increase or decrease among field voles, 
squirrels, or other rodents, tegether with dates and 
localities 

(2) Any disease among rodents. 

(3) Any increase or decrease in numbers of birds of prey, 
and of stoats and weasels, in particular years. 

The amount of information already acquired is very con- 
siderable ; and some of it is curious. The imported grey 
squirrel, for example, multiplics extraordinarily in’ certain 
definite spots, but disappears from others, apparently not 
less suitable. 

* * * co 
Brown v. GREY SQUIRRELS. 

A curious point is brought out on the relations of the grey 
foreigner and our native brown squirrel. It seems that the 
grey squirrel began to multiply, owing to the date of its 
introduction, in the years when, according to the law of its 
periodicity, the brown squirrel was at its nadir. This made 
it more difficult for the brown squirrel to assert itself, but 
also it wrongly produced the impression that the grey squirrel 
is necessarily expulsive of the brown. One hopes that the 
theory is true: but it can scarcely be doubted that the two 
do not, in Hienry James’s phrase, “consent to a mutual 


relation.” 
* * * * 


The problem is now being investigated as it affects different 
countries ; but there has not been time vet to collect much 
data from far overseas. My previous contention that the 
periodicity is much more emphatic in Australia than elsewhere 
is remarkably illustrated in Professor Baldwin Spencer's book 
just published. He saw marching armies of rats migrating 
in hordes across the arid plains of Central Australia, exactly 
as the lemmings migrate in mad almost suicidal masses 
across Scandinavia. The prevalent theory is that when the 
numbers reach a certain height, disease gets a hold and deci- 
mates or more than decimates the population, as is un- 
doubtedly the case with other classes of animal, wood pigeons 
for example. But in regard to mice and rats in Australia, I 
should say that the disappearance after the surplus is, first of 
all, due to this “ schwiirmerei” and wild migratory impulse, 
probably due in its origin to the threat of starvation. Rodents 
may migrate as madjfy as bees or gossamer spiders, 


—<—. 





Some curious examples of the ups and downs. Not ; 
rodents, but of birds, reach me from the west coast of Ides 
One of the once common birds that has almost dicappeana | ; 
from western Ireland is the yellow hammer. Now the other | 
day Mr. J. C. Squire, in a short preface to a book on natural 
history, averred that the yellow hammer had become a Tare 
bird-—at any rate in the south-west of England. Is this really 
so? In my experience yellow hammers have deserted th 
roadsides that they used to haunt with surprising fidelity . 
and it is not altogether improbable that they enjoyed the 
dusty surface and perhaps regret the absence of the horse, 
But yellow hammers are still very plentiful along the hedge. 
rows, at any rate in the Home Counties ; and there js, | 
should say, an increase in their near cousin, the little observed 
but not uncommon cirl bunting. In western Ireland in 
winter, it is said that redpoles and golden-crested wrens hayp 
filled the place of the lost buntings, and that all classes 9 
hawks and owls have multiplied. 

* * x * 
A Grass AGE. 

During the last period of agricultural depression in th 
*eighties, the late Mr. Martin Sutton published a book tha 
has been a classi¢ ever since on Permanent and Temporany 
Pastures, giving the result of his own research work and ing. 
dentally of the discoveries by Lawes at Rothamsted. Anothe 
Martin Sutton, also a great research student, has now pub. 
lished a new edition; and once again the book is likely 
exert a direct influence on the agriculture of Britain, and 
indeed of the Empire. A number of discoveries have been 
made quite recently on the nature of both grasses and clover 
and indeed of various weeds that are neither. It is a grass 
age; and for the first time in history a dairy farm, chief 
consisting of grass, may, if really scientifically managed, 
employ as many hands as an arable grain farm. (The 
arable dairy farms of Denmark employ more hands.) 

* * * x 
UNDERGROUND CLOVER, 


Occasionally in England a rage for a_ pariicular species 


or even variety of grass or clover breaks out. A few years 
- , for example, small fortunes were made out of wild whit 
clo But for such eager fashions one must travel cverseas, 
My chief recollection of talks on Australian farms, espe:ially 


in New South Wales, is of the wonders of this or that fodder 
crop. Farmers were particularly ecstatic on the subject 
of “‘ underground clover.” It was going to revolutionize 
farming. They will learn from Mr. Sutton that this is a 
native wild plant of Britain and well deserves its subtcrranean 
nickname. It burrows or buries its seed-head not unlik 
that botanical curiosity of our gardens, the cyclamen. Ther 
seems to be good ground for believing that the Australian 
farmers were right. This humble British wild plant, with 
its creeping habit and small woolly leaves may in our Antipodes 
provide both autumn and spring fodder when most other 
herbage is past or to come. 
* * * * 

ANIMALS IN THE SNOW. 

The enjoyment of animals of many sorts in the snow has 
been a very refreshing sight, both in town and country; 
and several examples have surprised me. Numbers of th 
‘aged animals in the Zoo obviously delighted in it, though 
it is foreign to their way of life. Among these were the Indian 
tiger, and a number of deer from many climes. One day, 
an April-like day with snow showers substituted for rain 
showers, I found the partridges in pairs, and so occupied 
with spring ideas that they rose at your feet. I trust that 
no sportsman so far forgot himself as to shoot them. Rabbits 
lay out in the open in the snow and hares gambolled in it. 
But of all the creatures that found amusement in it none 
equalled my dog. He developed a peculiar trick of pushing 
himself along on his middle as if he were a sleigh about to 
start down hill, and scooping up the snow into his mouth. 
His favourite game is the pursuit of thrown snowballs that 
vanish when they fall. He is still trying to probe the mystery 

W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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THE PRé IRLEMS OF EAST AFRICA 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.| 
Sin,—There are (wo dangers in considering the Report of the 


Hilton Young Commission. Firstly, that one should fail to 


the forest for the trees which, in 350 pages pregnant with 
see ‘ . 

jdeas and recommend 
that the sections concerning 
other territories, since as you rightly observe 


tions, are sO numerous ; and secondly, 


Kenva should overshadow the 


references to the 
in your leading arti le of January 26th there is always an 
‘ extraordinary amount of criticism focussed on Kenya.” 


(1) After stating that the 


far from ideal, and de molishing all suggested alternatives, the 


present forms of government are 


(Commission adyvoc ites 


than federal) to create and ensure unity and continuity of 


polies for all the dependencies especially as regards external 
ifiairs, native affairs. and those involving the relations between 


also to co-ordinate policy as regards 


This Central Govern- 


different races, and 


railways. customs, and other services. 


ment is to be. after a preliminary period, under a Governor- 
General. acting as the lecal representative of the Colonial 


Secretary but with far more Liaison with local communities. 


This will tend to divorcee Kastern Africa more from the control 
of the Imperial Parliament. which is but right since “ the 


remoteness of the controlling authority is a great 


weakness and has the effect of making colonial opinion 
more suspicious and distrustful,” and because Parliament 


electorate, neither gene- 
Side 


(none can denv) is. equally with the 


rally interested in nor well informed about the country. 


by side with the Central Authority will be provincial govern- 


ments, ever getting more and more local power. *‘* Local self- 
government should be encouraged in order to allow the 
largest room and freest play for the expression of indi- 


viduality. \lso these local communities will be represented 
on advisory committees of the central government and have 


“a closer association with the trusteeship of government.” 
The Commission refuses to be bound by precedent and outlines 
i scheme which, while clear enough as to its goal, appears to 
be sulliciently clastic. although remaining workable and not 
top-hea 7 

Another prominent feature is the recommendation as 
The Central Authority 
available for schemes which 


should 


to plan far ahead and so be able to 


revards finance and 
that 


} 
i 


development. 


should feel there Is money 


will stand the closest serutiny, and therefore be 


encouraged to think and 


balance the Treasury's critical functions by presenting pro- 


perly prepared constructive schemes. Hitherto there has 
been no department “* charged with that other form of economy 
which consists of wise expenditure on preductive under- 
takings ind which can take into account their future 
and indirect potentialities and not merely immediate and 


direct returns 
and the polic 
to find these 


(2) Let us now pass by Kenya and consider those less well 


\ vision of the full opportunity is needed 
must be worthy of it.” It is indeed refreshing 


things stated unflinchingly. 


advertised dependencies of Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, 
The 
for these territories, the re- 


in dealing ith which the Report falls from grace. 


Chairman advocates one policy 


maining Commissioners another. and of the two the former is 


far more open to criticism. » The Commissioners have unani- 
mously reported that 


sidered in all the 


*the problems which must be con- 


mainland territories are essentially 
that * the chief need to-day is that 
there should be applied throughout the territories as a whole, 
continuous] 


hive 
similar,” and they agree 
vacillation, a native policy which 


and without 


is consistent in its main principles.” This is as urgent as it is 
indisputably right, for this group lies between the Colour bar 
of the South and the Black State ideal of the Belgian Congo. 

Yet the Nyasaland 
Northern Rhodesia under a different High Commissioner from 
the one d 


i 


Chairman advocates putting and 
recting the three other dependencies, which must 
necessarily defeat these Also 
he over- mphasizes the difliculty of finding the right man for 
the post of High Commissioner. 
the Kenya 


supremely important objects. 


Again, while willing to admit 
ettlers to ‘ partnership, but not to control” he 
Suggests putting a large part of Northern Rhodesia, natives 


a Central Government (unified rather 


source of 


the Editor 


and all, under the control of the Southern Rhodesian settlers, 
who already have a very big responsibility for such a small 
community. These 
dinarily illogical when viewed with the main body of the 
Report. Further, his proposed dismemberment of Northern 
Rhodesia (part as a native state, and the rest divided between 
Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and Tanganyika Territory) 
would be opposed by every Northern Rhodesian, no matter 
what his views on other subjects. 


recommendations seem to be extraor- 


The other Commissioners are more practical: they agree 
with the Chairman that union with the three Northern terri- 
feasible, distances and 
communications Northern 

undoubtedly suggest 
maintaining the status 


tories is not yet on account of great 


poor and because at present 


Rhodesia opposes the idea, so they 
Guo, 


I but re the High 
Commissioner for East Africa should act in an advisory capa- 


commend that 
city for the two Southern protectorates. This would ensure 
Probably this would serve 
for the present, but it is not explained why the : 
High Commissioner should not report and advis« 


some unanimity and continuity. 
* preliminary 
» on this as on 
other points. 

While many in Northern Rhode 
tion 


sia would prefer amalgama- 


with Southern Rhodesia to union with the iast, most 


consider that it is preferable to continue as they are for the 
present, because the country is progressing mor: than 
Southern Rhodesia or the 


seems premature to accept 


rapidly 
Kastern territories, and it therefore 


proposals for union based on her 
present population and wealth. 
But let it not be thought that the 


ticular section detracts unduly from the praise which is due to 


criticism of this pat 


the Commission for the Report as a whole. It is a valuable 


document which will make history, and on the broad issues it 


should be greeted with a sigh of relief by all interested in Kast 
Central Africa.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Caterham Valley. I, Uf. MeLuanp. 
RUSKIN’S LOVE AFFAIR 
|To the Editor of the Sprecrsror.| 
Sir, I recently published a bio 


were 


rraphy of Ruskin which you 


rood enough to review in your Centenary Number. 


Among a number of pleasant letters I have had some violent 
between Rose La 


criticism of my opinion as to the relations 


Touche (the girl with whom Ruskin was in love in middle-age) 
and Mrs. La Touche, Rose’s mother 

Ruskin had been free of Mrs. La Touche’s nursery eve 
since Rose was nine years old. By the time she was seventeen 


and when she was cighteen 
hand At 


parents stepped in, and with th girl irresolute, 


he had fallen in love with her, 


he formally proposed for het this juncture the 


tipped the 


seale against Ruskin, whom it would no doubt have been 


easy to discourage a year or two before. Rose was forbidden 


to see Ruskin. The affair dragged on, with Rose still tirreso 
Jute, and it ended only with her death at the age of twenty- 
eight. She died; and I see that I aim supported by Vir. 
T. P. O'Connor in suggesting that it was the worry of the 


affair with Ruskin that killed her. 


The motive of the parents’ sudden turning ag 
It is possible that they began te make 


ainst Ruskin 


is obscure. inquiries 


as seon as Ruskin talked of marriage, and that in answer to 


these inquiries they were told of physical infirmities which 


made it impossible for them to consent to his marriage with 


Rose. Another reason, however, suggested itself to me. 
Mrs. La Touche was herself a beautiful and accomplished 
woman, married to a man who seems to have had a touch o@ 
religious melancholy: she was herself five or six years 


younger than Ruskin, and openly revered and esteemed him, 
I suggested in my book that this may have been the cause ol 
the change of attitude. ‘ Who what un 
acknowledged dreams and fancies were spoilt when Mrs, La 
Touche found herself to be without equivocation the mother 
of the woman whom Ruskin loved? ...” 

I had arrived at the general conclusion before speaking to 
Dr. Greville MacDonald ; and when I mentioned it to him as a 
possible explanation, he at once told me that he had evidence 
view, that it was 


sudden KNOWS 


in his possession which supported my 
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jealousy that made Mrs. La Touche suddenly hostile. Now 
I receive letters from Mrs. La Touche’s biographer com- 
plaining of my “ extraordinary misrepresentations.”. I am 
said by her and by surviving nephews and nieces to have 
slandered one of whom I evidently knew nothing. Ruskin is 
said to have * bebaved badly all through ~” ; though his love 
for Rose has been remembered heautiful romance, that 
is not now the view held by any member of the La Touche 
family. 

On this latter point Mr. T. P. O'Connor seems to take some- 
what the same view, though on different grounds. He sug- 
gests that Rose was in love with Mr. Swift MacNeill, though 
he thinks it was the love affair with Ruskin which killed her. 
These two views seem to me incompatible. Be the truth 
what it may, it would surely be worth arriving at. We are 
confronted with a psychological situation which was _ sufli- 
ciently intense to result in the death of one party to it, the 
life-long grief of another, and the breaking of a long friendship. 
Is there any chance that Dr. Greville MacDonald, or some 
other who is in possession of further evidence, will come for- 
ward and tell us, as far as is known, the truth about this 
obscure situation ? 


as a 


Every one agrees that Rose was a beau- 
tiful and exquisite being, talented and intelligent. Why did 
she die of grief at the age of twenty-eight ?—I am Sir, &e., 

14 Royal Avenue, S.W.3. AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS, 


* YEOMAN ” 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,- From the time of Dr. Johnson's great Dictionary of the 
English Language down to the new Oxford English Dictionary, 
recently published, all the etymological experts seem to have 
agreed that the derivation of the word * Yeoman” is un- 
certain. * Of this word the original is much 
doubted ; the true etymology seems to be that of Junius who 
derives it from Geman, Frisick, a villager.” Most of the later 
English Dictionaries have followed this suggestion, although 
all agree as to its uncertainty. The new Oxford English 
Dictionary reverts, however, I believe, to an old supposition, 
that the word is derived from Youngman. 

Many of us regard the Spectator as one of the most trusted 
guardians of our English tongue. May I then appeal to any 
of your readers who may be experts in etymology to con- 
sider another suggested derivation, much more reasonable, 
as it would appear to be, to ordinary common sense? The 
Anglo-Saxon name for Yoke was Geoec. In Shropshire, and 
in that part of England where old words live longest, many 
of us are familiar with the following terms connected with 
* Yoke,” or “ Abreast,” ploughing-—viz., when the ploughman 
has no boy, but from the plough tail drives with cords his two 
horses, or, as it once was, his two oxen abreast : 


Johnson says : 


* PLOUGHING G:0:"=-Geoe ploughing —- Yoke ploughing. 
*G:0: LINES *~-Geoe lines - Yoke reins or ropes. 
“G:0: TACK” -Geoe tack -Yoke tackle, or harness. 


(The Yoke has now developed into the Coupling Bar—i.e 
coupling the two horses’ heads.) 


.. the Bar 


Thus would follow Geocman  Yokeman. A Yokeman, or 
Yeoman, would come to mean a man who owned a yoke of 
oxen, or horses, and so a small farmer. Cf. the well-known 
descriptions in the Domesday Book of so many ploughs, or 
yoke of oxen, in a demesne. It is objected to the suggestion 
here made that “ the early spellings of the word Yeoman do 
not in any way support such a derivation.” But surely 
* Yoman,” or “ Yeman ” (cf. Chaucer, &¢.) would seem to be 
as kindly disposed towards ** Yokeman - Yeoman ” 
wards any others of the suggested derivations. Perhaps some 
of your readers will be kind enough to give their views on the 
point in question. I am, Sir, &e., 9 F. WayLanp Joyce, 

Rutland Lodge, Petersham, Surrey. 


as to- 


ENGLISH BOOKS ABROAD 
[To the Editor of the Srprcrnvor.| 
Sir, Has any British Government or any British publishing 
house ever carried out any sustained large-scale literary 
campaign on behalf of anything whatever outside the British 
Isles? British people are probably not aware of the number 
of the English-reading public in India. To take the case of 
Bengal with its University town of Calcutta. The average 
number of students who sit for the Matriculation Examination 


— 


every year at the Calcutta University exceeds 17,000, ang the 
number of students who sit for one or other of the Many § 
examinations of the same University reaches an aye 
32,000 every year. 


Tage of 


The English people at home do not probably know how 
jopular H. G. Wells, Bernard Shaw, and Galsworthy are yiy 
the literate public in general, and students of the universitj., 
sn particular. At a local lending library Wells’ Outhing a 
Ilistory is always booked for two or three months in advance. | 
and while awaiting their turn members will not take out | 
any other book because in so doing they might be prejudicing 
their claim to the Outline. 
work of Shaw. Now India is a poor country. Naturally the 
prices of most new English books seem too dear to us, Th 
proof that new English books are too expensive for India jg th 
simple fact that of the average English book India, despite ig 
millions in search of European cultural thought—and tha 
naturally through English—buys only half of the quantit 
taken by South Africa and Canada each and one-tweif:h of th 
quantity taken by Australia. 
admirable organizations for the cheap production of out-of. 
copyright English books, e.g., in the * Everyman's Library 
and in the * World's Classics But an organization j 
needed in England which should study the special requir 
ments of the various parts of the Empire and recommey 
certain books to be published cheaper for the Indian and 


It is the same case With ever 


There are, however, some yen 


series. 


Overseas markets simultaneously with their publication a 
home. 
of a large-scale sale, even if the books be priced low. 


In this way considerable profit can be made becaus 
How 
is it that in Germany the publication of the works of the mor 
popular English and American the 
language, almost simultaneously with their appearance a 
home at about one-third or quarter the original price, ha 
been a commercial possibility ? 


authors, in origina 


Some time ago an acquaintance of mine, who has just 
returned from Germany, showed me a set of all the works of 
Shaw published in Germany, in the original English, and 
bound in red cloth and gilt, priced at RM. 2.50 each, whieh is 
exactly equivalent to 2s. 6d., and the price of Shaw’s works 


in England is generally 7s. 6d. or 10s. per volume.—I am, Sir, 
&e., BIRENDRANATH Gupta, 
Caleutta, India. 
WHY MR. HOOVER WON 


|To the Editor of the Seecravor.| 

Sir, O’Donnell's letter, 
published in your issue of December 15th, are so remote from 
the facts that I cannot let that communication go unchallenged, 
lest it convey a false impression to the readers of the Spectator 
as to “ Why Hoover Won.” 
who questioned Al Smith’s candidacy as a Roman Catholic, 
because through the world’s history to this day the Church 
of Rome by pronouncement from its highest authorities has 
inveighed against those outside its fold 
unbelievers. The term “ bigotry” has been turned against 
those who see danger in that historic condemnation which 
is the very denial of that religious freedom in search of which 
our fathers took refuge on these shores. 

Moreover, the dominance of the Church the State 
which also is Roman Catholic history, is so un-American as 
to awaken distrust of a Catholic occupancy of the White 
House. It was not “ hate and spite,” but cool reason that 
advised caution. Vindictiveness, Mr. O’Donnell's letter 
evidences, was on the other Acknowledging, then, 
that the religious consideration was a factor in influencing 
many to vote against Al Smith, what is to be said about those 
who, in vast numbers, voted for him because of his religion 
and were instructed to do so? If one act was “ bigotry,” 
what about the other? It understood this country 
that the two antipathetic elements offset each other at the 
polls. Prohibition was, indeed, a powerful factor in gaining 
for Mr. Hoover the victory. Women voted as never before 
against the possible election of a self-proclaimed apostle and 


gi 
champion of drink. In the issue of the Spectator of the 


The ideas expressed in Mr. F. W. 


Undoubtedly there were many 


and 


as heretics 


over 


as 


side. 


is in 


previous week you observe editorially “* One of the contributing 
causes to American prosperity is undoubtedly the elimination 
of drinking in large sections of the community.” 


It is that 


ara 
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which American upheld at the 


STEVENS. 


soup 99 the rcople 

6 prosperity | I . 

tion. 1 am Sir. &e.. Epwarp F. 
elec ion. . ’ 


Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 


SURVEY OF FASCISM ” 
| To the Editor of the Specraror.| 


Your original review ol 
nisinformed and erroneous in supposing that 


és A 


A Survey of Fascism, while it 
SIR, : 

seemed to me! 
a group of enthusiasts at 
Italian Government or could in any 
* was yet fair in so far as it acknowledged 


Lausanne either represented the 


way be considered “a 


challenge to Geneva, ee Gispven 
the great practi al benefits to Italy of the Mussolini régime. 
Last however, your reviewer that Fascism 
: in Italy, destined to disappear when 

The impli- 


week, observes 


is only a passing phase i 
that country recovers her balance and grows up. 
ur political institutions are quasi-perfect and 
Well, 
Italians do 


cation is that « 
barbarians. 
the number of suc h rhe 

nor attempt propaganda like the Russians. 


| 


who do not admire them are 


that those 
barbarians is growing. 
not criticize US. 
They are an older race than ourselves. Their methods may 
n t suit us. but surely it is only a shallow thinker who believes 
that when Italy is a little older she will be more like us. God 
preserve US all, if our Parliamentary methods are the end 
f wisdom. One Your stated that 


Fascism and Bolshevism were both creeds ** born of despair.” 


more point. reviewer 
Fascism was emphatically not born of despair, but of a deter- 
mination to enforce law and order on the part of the whole 
people. It was the same spirit which in England defeated the 
General Strike. Tam, Sir, &c., 

ANGLO-ITALIAN, 
“ Anelo-Italian “ seems unduly sensitive on the subject 
of Faseist Italv. We can assure him that any strictures that 
the 
he pre sent 


political forms and institutions which are 


militant spirit and quasi-mediaeval 


generation in Italy do not apply in 


we may make on 


intolerance of t 
any way to the 
heing established. On the contrary, the one healthy sign in 

and this applies equally to Italy and to 
Russia, as also to that 


at last each nation is intent on devising a political system 


post-war upheavals 


many other Kuropean countries——is 


and institutions out of its own genius, thus copying, but not 


borrowing from the English. Only thus will democracy be 


made safe for the world. Kp. Spectator.| 
THE TERM ‘“ EVANGELICAL ” 
|To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir, —It is noticeable that the terms ** Catholic ~ and * EKvan- 
gelical * are, under the stress of the controversy of to-day, 
acquiring new connotations. In the first place they are 
being used as if they were mutually exclusive; this, of 


course, is the common tendency in the case of party cries. 


But, what is to be regretted is that it comes to be assumed 
that there always have been, since the Elizabethan Settlement, 
partisan the Ecclesia 
expressed themselves as exclusively Catholic on the one side 
the other: and, further, 
having been 


instinets in Anglicana which have 


and as exclusively Evangelical on 


dangerously enough, this assumption once 


anted, it is then proceeded to found it upon an axiom, 





as it were to justify it @ priori; the axiom being that what 
is Evangelical is in se antipathetic to what is Catholic. Surely 
this is not true. I have known Anglicans of the Catholic 
school such as the late Father Stanton, of St. Alban’s. Holborn, 
whit than Charles 


Charles Spurge on. 


who were no less Evangelical Simeon or 


I could name others, say. 
Durham, Canon Knox Little of Worcester, and the Rey. 
H. B. Bromby of All Saints, Clifton. 

Moreover, [ have known, and do know, both clergy and 
laity of the France, 
whose understand a 


foman Church, in this country and in 


Evangelicalism— if one is to 
strong personal devotion to our Lord as the Divine Saviour 
His Blood 
described otherwise than as perfervid. The 
axiom involved therein are not true to facts. 


thereby 


through the shedding of Precious cannot be 
assumption in 
juestion and the 
Let a student of religious history make a careful reading of the 
Abbé work, La 
documented book ; and let him satisfy himself by a reference 
to the contexts of the passages quoted therein ; and I shall 


be surprised if he does not conclude that there is no antipathy 


Pourrat’s Spiritualité Chrétienne, a well 


Canon Body of 


between what is Catholic and what is Evangelical, but rather 
the indissoluble spiritual entity. 
Or. if he cannot spare time for then let him 
meanwhile all that it 
St. 


intimate sympathy of on 
so much as this, 
read his Imitatio Christi —remembering 
owes to that great Evangelical of the twelfth century, 
Bernard of Clairvaux. 

to think, Sir, that 
in the present crisis, donnent a 
the but 


ductive of a dec ply founded Evangelicalism 


of the things which, 
Is full-blooded 
pro- 


these are 
réfléchir. 


expressive 


I venture 


term is unpleasant, Catholicism 

an Evangelical- 
ism which, in its turn, is ethically productive, just because 
or is it axiomatically, since experimentally, 
Tam &e., 


WATKIN WILLIAMS. 


so deeply founded 
incompatible therewith ? 
Great Malvern, 


Sil 


TWO LITTLE BIRDS NUT 


|\To the Editor of th 


AND A BIG 


SPECTATOR. | 


Sir, he following bears out the love of birds for walnuts, 
mentioned “in your interesting “Country Life” page ol 
January 13th. One very cold winter in Braemar I had a 


bird table, and suspended from it were Brazil nuts, walnuts, 


cheese (which coaltits prefer) and other delicacies. One day 
a blue tit arrived and. started to feast 


was suspended by a strong thread about seven inches long, 


on a walnut, which 


hanging on underneath it. 


Immediately after a at tit flew on to the table, and, 
evidently fancying the same walnut, laid hold of the thread 
the laid his 


thread in his beak, 


gre 
with his beak, pulled a piece on to board, and 
He then again took the 
continued the operation, until, by aid of beak and claw alter- 
nately, he had hauled up and little blue tit. 
Then he happily attacked the upper end of the nut, the smaller 
bird staying on the lower portion. I am, Sir, &e., 

British Post Office, Tangier, ATorocco., A. M. 


claw on it. and 


thread, walnut 


SALMON, 


WRONG WITH BRITISH 
AGRICULTURE ? 
|T'o the Editor of the Spvcratvor.] 
Sin.—] and believe that the correspondence on 
question * What is wrong with British Agriculture ? ” 
good, and Mr. Boving should be congratulated on giving it a 
Only two points in his articles I wish to 


WHAT IS 


the 


will do 


hope 


good * send olf,’ 
refer to: 
(1) In his: first article he fact— that 


import of which we 


stated an undeniable 
dairy produce, bacon, and eggs on the 
spend £150,000,000 could all be produced at home. 


The ordinary reader at once draws the inference 


Of course 
they could. 


from this true statement that the British farmer must be an 


idiot. I think, however, that he should be told that, so long 
as the foreigner has the free use of our markets he will continue 


to send his surplus produce so long as he finds our markets 
give him the best return in money. Ife does not send these 
things to oblige us, and I have no hesitation in saying that a 
ten per cent. reduction in the price of these commodities 
Before this 


reduction in price was reached. a good many of our small 


would only serve to reduce the amount imported. 


producers (of eggs especially) would have given up production. 

») Mr. Boving thinks that we want object lessons in every 
county to be given by Dutch and Danish farmers, who will 
show how to produce the fruits of the soil. I venture to assert 
that there are, in the best farmed districts in Scotland and 
England, farmers 
extensive cultivation than can be shown in any country in the 
world. Mr. Boving may say that he re ferred to small farms 
and intensive cultivation. He that the 
formation of a number of small farms out of the existing large 


who are now producing better results in 


will, however, admit 
ones is a very expensive process. I could point to some small 
holdings of about thirty acres taken from a larger farm, and 
fitted with dwelling-house and buildings by a county council. 
To obtain from these a moderate interest on money expended 
rents had to be charged nearly three times as large as the rent 
The result 
is that of these present tenants one is a successful grocer who 
another is a haulier who keeps 
I do not think that 
small farms were intended, 
draws attention to the 


of the large farm from which the land was taken. 


wanted a spare-time recreation 
a good many horses, another is a builder. 
it was for such as these that tin 
I fear that what I have written only 
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as it might 
SENEX, 


fact that the question propounded is not so simple 
appear.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
AN APPEAL TO THE NATIONAL CONSCIENCE 
HUMANE SLAUGHTER 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sirr,—.As the only woman Councillor on the West Penwith 
Rural Disirict Council, I had to stand and 
entirely unsupported in a vain endeavour to obtain a by-law 
to make the use of the humane killer compulsory in the 
district, and so bring to an end the great cruelty which is 
now taking place through the use of obsolete methods of 


have alone 


slaughter. 

I therefore venture to ask your aid in arousing the conscience 
of the nation as to the urgent need that there is at the present 
time that the humane slaughter of animals should be made a 
Government measure without any further delay. My appeal 
for mercy was in vain. 

The Minister of Agriculture has stated in the General 
Service Publication of the Ministry Agriculture 
(September 18, 1920) that: ‘ The demand for humane killers 
is spreading in every direction. ... Much remains to 
done . but the measure of accompiishment justifies the 
Ministry in hoping that the time is near when the conscience 
of every recalcitrant authority will be moved, and a condition 
of things for which there is no possible excuse will become no 
more than an ugly memory.” 

If the publie realized the great cruelty that is 
in the country owing to the use of obsolete 


of 


be 


tuking place 
of 
slaughter, they would at once insist upon the passing of a 
Bill the use the killer 
compulsory in England —as is already the case in Scotland— 
so that “a condition of things for which there is no possible 
excuse ~~ may no longer be a blot upon our civilization in an 
at least nominally Christian country.—I am, Sir, &e., 

HELEN L. W. Carrer, 


methods 


Government to make of humane 


Penzance. 
Tilk ABERDARE FUND AND 
GOVERNMENT GRANT 
|To the Editor of the Srecrxvor.| 


THE 


Sin,—T beg that vou will not be downeast over the restrictions 
the 


case not quite as depressing as it might have been, and the 


us to incidence of the Government grant. It is in any 


Coalfields Distress Funds Committce is quite definitely 
committed to the recognition of ‘ adoption” schemes. 


Peopie who talk slightingly of the value of the principle 
of * adoption ~ have no conception of the splendid fellowships 
which have been created in this coalfield, and none of them 
Sweet music 
fails upon the ear and scems to pass, but we 


will vanish in a day. 
out 
live in its memory for many a year. 


linked sweetness long 
drawn 


Your readers never gave to win a prize, and the giver 
with you was always behind the gift. 
missed the splendid lay sermons of your Special Commissioner ? 
You, Sir, and your great contemporary, the Times—greater 
to-day us think— have been writing 
new chapters in the record of journalism, illumined with light 
more tender, and a spirit nearer to the heart of all things, 
than we have known for many a day. Was it not Johnson 
asked 


And who would have 


than ever, as some of 


when 


who answered the question, “What is your 
religion %*  “* That, Sir, of every Englishman,” * And what 
may that be?” “ An Englishman never tells.’ We know 


now something of the readers of the Spectator, of what sort 
they are, and what their religion is. May [ too quote Scripture 
and say, * Thou art not far from the Kingdom of God ~ ? 

For the rest you may be assured that we have in the Lord 
Mayor of Cardiff a very good and understanding friend, 
and we of the Divisional Committee shall help him all we 
can to see that the vanguard in their battle shall not lack 
less recognition than those who came in late.‘ Every penny 
of Spectator money to Aberdare—that at least *—that is 
the assurance, and the more there is of it to earn the grant, 
the better it will be for others less fortunate than ourselves. 
The Service Committee of course, intact; the small 
adjustments are immaterial. We are a cheerful crowd and 
our faces are turned to the dawn of another spring. * When 
the best man gives up trying, the world falls back like lead.” 


is, 





— { 
Tell your readers to go on trying, and we shall do someth, | 
more than whistle to keep up our courage.—I am. ¢, , 
7 7. > SIP, & 
The Vicarage, Aberdare. 3. A Lew, 
° 4 WIN 





OUR ABERDARE FUND 
[To the Editor of the Servcraror.| 


Sir,—Will vou please thank your readers who have go kind! 
responded to my appeal on January 19th for books fop » 


Cwmaman Miners’ Welfare Halis and hav | 


received altogether about 140 books and mavazines tod 


Institute. | 
ale 
I have individually thanked everyone who enclosed th 
names and addresses in the parcels, but to those who » 
parcels without names [ will ask you through the Spectat 
to heartfelt their kindness, Ag 
wrote to a Lady in North Wales who sent 
* melus 
“Sweet, give again.” Thanking you for all 
for us at Aberdare.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Public Hall and Institute, 


tender my thanks for 
me a pare 


moes eto,” which being interpreted literally meq 
Vou are qd ij 
JAMES Ray, 


Cwmaman Aberdare, 


[To the Editor of the Srecravror.| 
Sir.—I think it my duty as a parent who has benefited f; 


the distribution of funds collected by the Spectator to writ 
to thank the Editor for the special effort made by his paj 


to alleviate to some extent the sufferings among the fanj 
of miners. It is heart-breaking to see loved ones suff 


but through the generosity of your readers, time lv aid | 
been rendered. 

I myself have a wife and six children to support and { 
vouchers I have received have helped to keep the wolf ft 
the door. With a feeline of heartfelt 
of myself and numerous other families assisted. T wish tl 


vratitude. on bel 


Spectator continued prosperity..-I am, Sir, &e., 
W. Grrrens, 
88 Blaennant y Gros Road, Cwmbach, Aberdare. 


OUR ABERDARE FUND —POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Mr. T. Bott ng, Director 0} Education, Educatio Office { 
Glam. 

Tt will interest you to know that I lay ed jues 
afternoon for forty two tradesmen in various parts of the dis 
showing that the vouchers are being widely di buted 

Miss BE. Waldron, S38 Northga Vansions, Re / j Vu 
lam glad to see that the money is beir Der tl 
tradesmen, but do hope soon some rmanent work ¥ 
for all. 
Meta. 

The concreteness of your Scheme is mucl ! I 
any ‘* General Fund. 

Miss Anne Stirling, Newton Cottage, Dunblain Peril 

1 feel that my trifling contribution of LO month ce 
entitle me to make suggestions, but 1 would like to say that 
second what one of your correspondent ud about ving t 
miners materials for Clothes. I feel sure t} the , 
Aberdare, and the men too, would knit socks and oth arment 
your readers would gladly buy what they make. Of course fir 
they must make what they need for themselve 

Kveryone would rather give materials for making vt! 
than a “dole.” I have personal experience of what can bet 
by sewing and knitting. 

Mrs. M. Milner, The Longeroft. Barnston, Wirral. Cl 

Christmas being well over and local appeals having had tl 
share 1 should now like to do my cluty te rad the Aberdar 
Fund. Your appeal has had a wonderful respor and | add 


little by enclosing a cheque for £50, 
Mrs. N. H. Buisson, Coombe Field. Mark Way, ¢ 
It somehow means the personal touch when it goes to hel 
special family. 
I am a thirty year 
help the special work you are doing for 


subscriber to the Spe ! and rlad 


the miner 


Mr. A. W. Marshall, c'o Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, Caixt 
Postal 366. 
T note from a recent number of your paper that you hav 


I hay nt 


embet 


decided to adopt a town in the south of Wales. 


tunately left my copys of the Spectator at home, do not ret 


at the moment what town it is. but as there is a mailshome to-day, 
I do not wish to miss it, and | therefore have pleasure in losing 
my cheque for £5, as some little help towards your splendid 
project. 

Mrs. John Cole. 4 Woodlane Crescent. Falun t], 





I most gladly send you a cheque for £3. As was suggest d inthis 
week's Spectator, one could, by denying oneself 5s. 
a Welsh miner's family by that amount added 
Easter; it is a pleastre doing so, and I hope all the readers 0! 
the Spectator may be moved to do the same. I have read your 


excellent paper for fifty-four years. 


a week, help 


regularly up te 
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Some Books 


| The 


1 the books most in demand at 


} 
DuRING the past mont! 


CC been ° 
Times Book ¢ lub have , 
on Fiction. The Nature of the Physical World, by A. S. 
ive om 


‘ddington ; Introduction to Dutch Art, by R. H. Wilenski ; 
pa are Wheels, by J. and C. J. Gordon; A Fatalist at 
ae by Rudolf Binding : Life Under the Soviets. by Alexander 
Wicksteed ; The Tragedy of John Ruskin, by Mrs. Williams 


Elli 5 Bush Whae jh ing, by Sir Huch Clifford. 
"FICTION : The Prisoner in the Opal, by A. FE. W. Mason ; 


Accident, by Arnold Bennett Crescendo, by Ethel Mannin ; 
The (Guarded Halo, by Margaret Pedler ; Mixed Relations, by 
Vv. L. Whitechurch ; Like a Rose, by Margaret Peterson ; In 
Chains, by Joseph Delmont. 

* * * * 


Epigrams, to be successful, must be very successful--we 
hope this is not to be construed as an epigram, by the way, 
because, if so, it is a bad one by our own standard—for 
nothing is less worth putting into print than third-rate 
efforts at this most deliberate and difficult of all literary 


Epigrams should shock, amaze, or delight at the 


tricks. : gh 
first glance : and how few writers can make them do it! 
vr. H. V. F. Somerset can, occasionally, but his having 
written :— 
PossinLE ADVICE FROM A FRIEND. 
You say you ve prune d out halt your verses, 
And now print those that seem the best. 
You've made a slip | think— the worse is 
Surely this half print the rest. 
which is certainly neat, does not, we think, justify the 
publication of such efforts as this: 
EXTREME DEMOCRACY. 
Yes Mr. Sniggering Snooks is in: 
No need to start. or show SUPrprise % 
For he the very man to win, 
He kisses babi and tells hes, 


Since we all know that this sort of thing goes on at clection 


times, the mere raw announcement of it in rhyme is super- 


fluous. Mr. Somerset, however, is as good as his word, and 
in Half a Hundred Epigrams (Cobden-Sanderson, 2s. fid.) gives 
us fifty chances. One cannot expect to be lucky every time. 


~ * ok *k 


Matthew Arnold’s name has hitherto been free from scandal. 
Indeed, he has 
have suspected that his impeccable good conduct kept his 


Mr. Hugh Kingsmill, 


seemed aloof from human frailty, and we 


poems a little arid and all too refined. 
however, has far other suspicions, and in his biographical study, 


Matthew Arnold (Duckworth, 12s. 6d.), he expresses them 
in a loud and confident voice. He accounts for Arnold’s 
reserve as the outcome of a skeleton in the cupboard. He 


had fallen in love with a French companion-help whom he 


met in Switzerland, but the difference between their social 
stations and their moral conceptions made the passion 
hopeless. 

In the void air, towards thee, 

My stretch’d arms are cast, 

But a sea rolls between us — 

Our different past!” 


There is a good deal of interest in Mr. Kingsmill’s detective 
work, and there are passages of a true critical insight. On 
feel that he over-exerts himself in 
Arnold's reputation — this 


the whole, however, we 
trying to fix 


inconceivably small blot. 


upon almost 


* * ok * 


The noble poetry of the Psalter has set from the very 
beginning the devotional standard of Christianity ; and 
entered deeply into the liturgic and spiritual life of the Church. 
jut those who still use the Psalms and love them, and the 
other very considerable class of persons! who are moved by overe 
familiarity or indifference to ignore them, have as a rule but 
the vaguest idea of the original meaning of these poems or 
the purposes for which they were composed. In Homes of the 
Psalms (S.P.C.KK., 6s.) Mr. Stacy Waddy has illustrated from 


his intimate experience of Palestine, and from the results of 


modern scholarship, the relationship of the Psalms to the 
religious and secular life of the Hebrews, and also to the ritual 


Worship of Judaism, Many of them now seen to be 


are 


of the Week 


complete orders of service. Others are meant to be sung in pro- 


cession ; and necessary rubrical and even topographical direc- 
Our 
translators, ignoring this, have frequently made nonsense of 
their text, ¢.g., 
cessional route to be followed is treated as a part of the poem, 
with confusing results. Nearly every page of Mr. Waddy’s 
book, which is simply and freshly written and plainly a labour 
in this new light ; and thus 


tions occur between the different sections of the song. 


in Psalm &4, where a description of the pro- 


of love, makes us see the Psalter 
reveals more beauty and meaning in familiar thingy. 
* * * ** 

Townshend of Chitral and Kut (Heinemann, 21s.) concerns 
a man who was loved by many friends, but who has been 
severely criticized, alive and dead, as a humbug and self- 
seeker. Mr. Erroll Sherson has fulfilled a difficult task with 
much ability, for he lets the late General Townshend speak 


for himself. His egotism is plain, but so is his common sense 


and courage—valuable qualities for those who lead our 
soldiers. It is a libel to sav (as is sometimes suggested, but 


not by this biographer) that Townshend was unpopular with 


the men who won his brilliant victories in the initial stages 
of the Mesopotamian campaign : he was admired and trusted 
by them, and rightly. The first 
battle of Kut would have utterly destroyed an army twice 
the size of his own, had his pursuing bosts not grounded in 
the mud flats of the Tigris. But luck He 


little man, a gentleman, a sportsme, a 


lis enemies feared him. 


iinst him. 


VaS ag 


was a great and a 
soldier. 
* * * * 


It may seem strange to many that the German soldier should 


be much the same as the British Tommy, but Private Suhren. 
by George von der Vring (translated by Fred Hall and 
published by Methuen at 7s. 6d.), makes one think that he 


Life in a German regiment, though it was stricter, 
The 


sergeant-major and the button-stick, the lieutenant and the 


must be. 
was apparently little different from life in a British one. 
parade ground, the lance-corporal and the bugs —the German 
soldier knew them all as well as the British ‘Tommy, and made 
the This for 
very simplicity deserves to be everyone, and it is 
almost better than a visit to Germany, only a very 
linguist could get to know *~* the man in the street ” 
we feel we know Albering and Hahn and Max Pfeiffer and the 


others in Private Suhren’s regiment. 
a < i 


much same remarks about them. book its 
read by 
for good 


as well as 


It is not much that we know about New Zealand. and 
Mr. Philip T. In Poverty Bay 
(Murray, 7s. 6d.), should be of interest to all who have friends 
out there or 
should take the plunge and start what must be a new live. 
Here is a record of hard work, of building up a farm from ¢yhat 


Kenwav's book, Pioneering 


who have themselves wondered whether they 


was no more than a * twentyv-acre bracken-covered flat,’ with 
a tent blown down by the wind and “a little thatched store- 
house of rough poles.” But the author seems to have enjoved 
the work, and found something to laugh about even in the 
middle of dipping a refractory sheep or washing his own linen 
(though perhaps he did not the joke till afterwards). 
Phrases like, Ah, me— these women!” are 
some, but the book throws so many interesting sidelights on 


sec 


apt to be tire- 


Dominion life in its earlier days that one can perhaps forgive 
them. It is good to know that the author had at least two 
things to remind him of home, as he tells us himself 
of Shakespeare and the Spectator. 
%* * * # 
(‘* More Books of the Week” and “ General Knowledge Coms 
will be found on pages 173 and 174.) 


a volume 


petition ” 


The Competition 


Tue Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the best answer 
in three hundred words to the question, ** Why I shall or shall 
not travel by the Channel Tunnel ? *’—if and when it ever 
The Editor reserves the right to publish any 
The Competition will close on Friday, 


materializes. 
entry submitted. 
February 15th. 
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Lord Pauncefote 


of Lord Pauncefote. Professor R. B. Mowat. 


lbs.) 


The Life 


(Constable. 


By 


A procGraruy of Lord Pauncefote has long been needed, 
and here it is, competently written by Professor R. B. Mowat, 
Professor of History in the University ef Bristol. Lord 
Pauncefote was first British Ambassador to the United States ; 
that is to say he was the first to represent Great Britain after 
the Legation had been raised to an Embassy. 

Lord Salisbury made an admirable choice, for Sir Julian 
Pauncefote was something of a citizen of the world and he 
was, above all, trained in international law. He had begun 
life as a lawyer, took up international law on the advice of 
* Barry Cornwall,” practised in Hong Kong in the days of 
Sir (whose later title, Lord Rosmead, 
is spelt wrong in this book), became Chief Justice of the 
Leeward Islands, and was subsequently appointed Permanent 
Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office. When he appeared 
at Washington as Ambassador the time was ripe for a scheme 
of international arbitration as well as for a series of arbitrations 
and Treaties of the utmost importance between Great Britain 
and the United States. The need and the man capable of 


Hercules Robison 


satisfying it happily met. But that was not all. Although 
he loved America and delighted in American social life, 


Pauncefote never lost sight of the interests of his own country. 
He was always conspicuously an Englishman, though persona 
That combination has always triumphed. 

Before he went to Washington Pauncefote had acquired 
much experience of the bearing of international law upon 
waterways, for he had dealt with the legal aspects of water 
in the Congo and in the Danubian States as well as in regard 
to the Suez Canal —an excellent preparation for his difficult 
task of negotiating the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. In 
Washington he was certainly happy in the society he met, 
for George Bancroft, Clarence King, John Hay,and Henry 
Adams (of The Education of Henry Adams) were all living 
there. 


grata to Americans. 


Ile was fascinated by the spacious “ lay-out” on 
French lines of the wonderful city ‘and almost every day he 
used to drive out to the former home of General Lee at 


Arlington to look down upon the city and the Potomac Valley. 








_—=—-—- 







His fiest success, and it was a great one, was in presi 
over the Bering Sea Arbitration of 1893 which COMposed 
strained relations of Great Britain and America jn re 
the seal industry. He deserves all the credit that Profesy, | 
Mowat gives him, but it is strange that no mention jg all 
of Lord Russell of Killowen. Just because Lord Russell ‘a 
never immersed in the fine technicalities of law he had 

wonderful expository grasp of international law, when jt conf 
be expressed in terms of statesmanship. His representatiy 

of British interests in the Bering Sea Arbitration we; 

masterpiece. 


lhe 
the 
Sard t F 


Ilis visit to Saratoga Springs in 1896 when le 
spoke on international law and international arbitration js yy 
yet forgotten in America, and we are sure was never forgotty 
by Pauncefote himself. 

It was a grief to Pauncefote when the Treaty of Gene 
Arbitration between Great Britain and the United Stat. 
which he planned with Mr. Olney, was rejected by the Senat, 
His hardest task of all came when he settled the ters , 
arbitration on the Venezuelan question after having pos 
faced at the beginning with something  indistinguishg} 
from an ultimatum from President Cleveland. Lord Salishyp 
encouraged Pauncefote’s conciliatory temper at every tyy 
What an odd miscarriage of justice it was—or it may have heer 
an odd demonstration of political partisanship—that Loy 
Salisbury was often regarded as a Jingo. He was one of th 
most pacific British statesmen of the nineteenth century, 

Pauncefote’s other great achievements were in connexiy 
with the Court of International Arbitration which ya 
pushed to success against a tide of German opposition, and th 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty which segerseded the Clayton, 
Bulwer Treaty and made possible the building of the Panany 
Canal. In this last method was amp 
concession except on the one essential point that there must 
no differentiation of rates, and on this he was adamantin 
. At the end of it all regarded Pauncefote as a 
excellent friend and an invariably honest opponent; ang 
when he died in harness President Roosevelt flew the flay 
over the White House at half mast—a thing which had neve 
been done before in memory of a foreign representative, 


case Pauncefote’s 


America 


The Loeb Classical Library 


Halieutica: Colluthus: 
of Helen: Tryphiodorus: The Taking of Ilios.  Trans- 
lated by A. W. Mair. Procopius: Vol. V. History of the 
Wars, The Gothie War, Books VII. (continued) and VIII. 
Translated by H. B. Dewing. Cicero: Letters to His Friends 
Vol. Il.) Translated by W. Glynn Williams. Epictetus :, 
Vol. IL... Arrian’s Discourses, Books ILL. and LV., The Manual 
and Fragments. Translated by W. A. Oldfather. Plutarch : 
Moralia, Vol. II. Translated by Frank Cole Babbitt. 
Athenaeus: The Deipnosophists, Vol. II... Books If. 
(continued). LV. and V. Translated by Charles Burton Gulick. 


Oppian: Cynegetica and The Rape 


Lucan: The Civil War, Books 1.-X. Translated by J. D. 
Duff. Cicero: The Verrine Orations, Vol. I. Against 
Caecilius and Against Verres, Part I. and Part IT.. Books 
I. and Il. Translated by L. H. G. Greenwood. (William 


Heinemann. Crown S8vo, cloth, 10s. each. Leather, 12s. each.) 


Tut satisfaction of being accounted of the elect has caused 
mankind to endure much. From hairshirts and corsets to 
snubs and the fierce light which beats about a throne, miseries 
innumerable have been faced. I remember feeling something 
of that satisfaction myself when, as an undergraduate, I read 
by the light of an oil lamp a Greek author from one paper- 
covered edition with an introduction in German and notes in 
Latin, and from another with its editorial matter in French. 
Even then, however, we were glad that an earlier generation 
of scholars had settled Hoti’s business and properly based 
Mun, though there was tragedy in the fact that the giving of 
the doctrine of the enclitic De, whatever that may have been, 
should have been accompanied by death from the waist down. 
Moreover, were just beginning to feel that that more 
recent generation, whose ideals and emotions might be epito- 
mized in the footnote which ran, * Kai offered by Nauck is 
tempting,” must have been practically dead from the waist up. 
But the era when the English language should cease to be 
scorned by classical scholars was even then with us. Already 
Jebb’s Sophocles was complete, Gilbert Murray was at work 


we 





Euripides, Monro had edited Lucretius, and there were 
English translations with or near the original in every case, 

In the Loeb Classics the incubation of the text is kept 
discreetly in the background. <A brief introduction provides 
for the curious the details of its family history and an unob- 
trusive footnote here and there indicates blots on the fami 
escutcheon or obstetric troubles in regard to particular words 
and phrases. 


The use of the text to illustrate grammatica 
rules, which after all owe their origins to the texts, is fortu- 
nately discontinued. The author's life, as far as the facts ar 
recorded, is sketched with commendable brevity, as also ar 
any historical facts essential to the comprehension of the 
book. 
itself and, whether he be a classical scholar or no, can reap its 
full harvest, since each page of the original is faced by it; 
translation in English. These translations are in general 90 
good that it is hardly believable that Greek and Latin litera- 
ture will ever again, except for newly discovered MSS or for 
purposes of varied mental gymnastics, require to be edited. 
Of the eight volumes now under review the most arresting 
is that containing the works of Oppian, Colluthus and Try- 
phiodorus, which is translated and edited with extraordinary 
brilliance by the late Professor A. W. Mair of Edinburgh. The 
first deals nominally with Hunting and Fishing, but branches 
out into the most 
Natural History. The footnotes are in this case numerous and 
fascinating, and readers should not fail to follow Professor 


The reader, therefore, comes at once to the literature 


dissertations of diverting character on 


Mair in his curious researches, prompted by Oppian, into the 
amours of the cuttlefish or the evidence for the descent of the 
Colluthus’ Rape of Helen 
is almost unknown to English readers, since the only previous 
translation appeared in 1651 and English editions are non- 
existent. Written at the end of the fifth century .p, it is 


ostrich from a camel and a sparrow. 
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ee 
harming addition to the post-Homeric versions of the 

a Cie > 

Trojan legend, 


supplementing the fragments we have of its 
er phases in the Cyclic Poets. Finally there is Tryphio- 


arti 
a Taking of Jlios, in which the tragedy is re-told in 
Greek hexameter verse five hundred years after its recital in 
he Aeneid. 

The earlier volumes of Proeopius of Cieero’s Letters, of 
‘etus and of Plutarch’s Moralia have already made the 
vork familiar to the public, as is also 
That author's 


neipnosophists is the joy of all good gourmets but, for those 


Ep:e 
ualities of their editors . 
he case With Professor Gulick’s Athenaeus 


who have not therefore read it, it may be observed that its 
is far wider than the mere consideration of food and 


scope : , ‘ 
That art is indeed studied in some detail, as witness 


irink. 
the description of a round dozen of varieties of bread alone ; 


but Athenaeus also takes us far afield into the spheres of 
he entertainments that adorned banquets 
social customs among different peoples 


‘ ot 


luxurious living, 
ind of comparative 
and in different ages. 
Mr. Duff relieves me from a sense of my own literary defi- 
iency by admitting at the outset that Lucan’s Civil War, or 


Pharsalia as it is usually called, is not, pace Shelley, good 


poetry. He allows it to be in great measure wearisome, 
obscure and ill-proportioned. Its value lies in its fine decla- 
mation, especially in the form of invective, in its pungent 


epigram and in its vigorous but ex parle account of what was 


almost contemporary history—in which context it is inte- 
resting to note Macaulay’s enthusiasm for the author. 
Mr. Greenwood gives us an altogether admirable first 


volume of Cicero’s Verrine Orations, together with the speech 
wainst the rival counsel, whose appointinent as prosecutor, 
about. No- 
of the whole’ 


in place of Cicero, Verres endeavoured to bring 
where, perhaps, could be found a better example 
plan and method of these classics than here. To understand 
the speeches it is necessary to have a considerable knowledge 
procedure, provincial government and 
In ten pages of brilliantly lucid intro- 
the the layman all that he requires. 
Cicero in his initial compliment to the judges implicitly 
threatens them with political defeat, unless they condemn 
Verres, and congratulates them on the admirable opportunity 
so iniquitous a defendant affords them of clearing their own 
judges and succeeding in the 
moment. Most of this would escape 
consummate skill in implying it, 
but for Mr. Duff's That which 
scholars have at long last learned to present the Classics to the 
the which will lead the world, 


a few pedants, to appreciate them. 


f Roman judicial 
“ontemporary politics. 
gives 


juction editor 


good names as competent 
the 


the reader, as would Cicero's 


political warfare of 


introduction. is the way in 


modern world, and it is way 


as distinct from 


B. Bs 


Pepys the Unfortunate 


Edited by J. R. 


Further Correspondence of Samuel Pepys. 
lannet Bell 1&s 
We knew already that Samuel Pepys was a sober and respon- 
sible official. It task to look after the interests 
of the navy during the reign of Charles IT. 
that Pepys had to deal with was the supplying of ships. 
As Surveyor-General of Victualling he was painstaking and 
There was no other man, probably, who could have 


was no casy 


The worst muddle 


honest. 
accomplished so many reforms; for Pepys was ambitious, 
and his ambition made him anxious to be irreproachable. 
Moreover, he was excellently gifted for detailed work. 

But the new volume of his correspondence makes it clear 
that success was next to impossible. His chief worry was 
The navy needed thousands of pounds to pay off 


the Treasurer asked Pepys if £50 or £60 would 


finance. 
its old debts : 
satisfy him. 

they did the terms were so onerous as to be intolerable. ** It 
is come already,” writes Pepys, “that people under their 
hands have said, ‘ Pay me for what you have had, and Ill 
trust you further.” In the middle of the Dutch War he 
writes: “It is now 2 months within 2 days since this Office 
hath felt one farthing of money for any service, great or 
small.” Ships were forced to lay up through mere inability 
to provision them or pay the seamen, and Mr. Tanner suggests 
that the celebrated Dutch exploit, when London was reduced 
to shame by having a foreign fleet almost at its gates, may be 


Tradesmen 


refused to give more credit, or if 


attributed more to the Government’s impecuniousness than 
to its folly. The Commissioner at Portsmouth wrote asking 


for 
*T heve pulled down one chimney to fit the ship's furnaces and 


hearth ; pray let me know by your next whether | shall pull down 
the chimney in the yard or the brick wall.” 


instructions : 


What was still worse, workmen and sailors were starving, 
* Poor wretches are 
Pepys, 


and came clamouring to the Treasurer. 
for relief foreed to come crawling up hither.” 
“that would break one’s heart to them.” 

at Harwich were observed * daily to spend their dinner-times 
walking like ghosts in the yard for wanting to know whither 
to go to find credit for food.” * One came to me yesterday 
crving to get something to relieve him. I ordered him 10s. 
He went and got hot drink and something to help him, and so 


wrote 


see The workmen 


drank it, and died within two hours.’ At Portsmouth it 
was the same : 

‘Just now is with me a poor oar-maker eryving and wringing 
his hands for money, and desires to be a labourer in the yard to 
keep him from being arrested, for that he tells me he dareth not 
vo home to his wife any more, for he shal! be carried to jail by 
his timber merchant ; which request of | i 1, albeit the 
King oweth him for oars near £300. 

Pepys did the best he could, and did it courageously. He 


never importuning the authorities. He examined 
accounts and made suggestions how stores could be obtained 
more cheaply. But he was involved in a most vicious circle. 
If the Navy Board could have bought in an open market, 
they could have obtained supplies at half the price that was 
paid for them. Small tradesmen, however, had already been 
ruined by the advances they had They often 
paying more interest for the sums they were forced to borrow 
than they the Thus the navy 
was competled to buy from or two monopolists : 
not only sold at high prices and insisted that thev should have 
first claim to payment, but also got rid of all their rubbish and 
A whole consignment 


ceased 


made. were 


received from Government. 


one who 


made conditions for future contracts. 
of timber was examined without finding enough sound wood 
for two masts for the Duke's pleasure-boat. 

The manuscript volume from which Mr. ‘Tanner makes his 
selections is lettered on the calf-binding “*S. Pepys’ Olflicial 
Not all the contents. however, 
father’s health, takes 


relative’s 


Correspondence 1662-1679." 
Pepys inquires 
over a_ brother's debt, 
quarrel with his commanding ollicer, and reproves Mr. Daniel 
Skinne™ for his suspicious conduct in publishing the disloyal 
works of Mr. John Milton. At the of the Dutch 
War he had purposed to write a history of the gallant deeds 
were 


are official. after his 


accommodates another 


outbreak 


“natters 
Now 


so much 


bound to ensue, 


and heroic examples that 
for emulation.” 


the transmitting to posterity 


worthy 
he has found such incidents * 


he changes his designs ; 
exceeded by others fitter to be told to ourselves for caution 


against the next occasion.” 

The test for the inclusion of letters in this file seems to have 
been their secrecy rather than their official character; they 
are the communications which Pepys wished to have under 


oflice staff. Mverything Mr. 


his own eye, inaccessible to the 
Tanner publishes confirms our respect for Pepys ; 
due far more to the difficult position of his country than to 
any maladministration on Pepys’ part that a month after the 
last of these letters he committed to the 


Tower under the Speaker's warrant. 


and it was 


was written was 


Self and Society Booklets 


Sir est Benn: The Faith of a 


Producer vy. Consumer, by her 
Democrat, by Philip Snowden, M.P.; The Discovery of 


the Consumer, by Mrs. Sidney Webb; The Way of Peace, 
by Leonard Woolf; Co-operation and Private Enterprise, 
by Henry Clay; The Meaning of Trade, by Margaret 
Bondfield, M.P.; The Recovery of Citizenship, by Harold 
J. Laski; Religion Interferes, by Dr. Hewlett Johnson ; 
Daily Bread, by Evelyn Sharp Labour and the Com- 
munity, by W. M. Citrine Ought We to Save, by Sir 
Paish; The Road to Enjoyment, ms; tn Es 
Self and Society Be let (Ernest Benn. 6d. each.) 
A READING of the first twelve the 
Society ” series made us feel as though we had been listening 
to a Most people like debates. Even if they are 
not interested in the subject argument their 
instinct is tickled by the thrust and parry of rival personalities. 


Creorge Dy 
Jacks. vokle 
booklets in ‘Self and 


debate. 
of combative 
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It is true that the contributors to this series are not in dialec- 
tical conflict because each booklet is written without reference 
to the others, and all are intended to illuminate a single theme. 
But quot homines, tot sententiae ; there is necessarily plenty of 
room for clashes of ideas. 

The editor has chosen his contributors well; they are all 
writers who move easily among ideas and express themselves 
clearly. The booklets are excellently printed and each of 
them can easily be read in about half-an-hour. But the 
theme ? The theme is that while people have been looking 
for betterment from the producing end of the industrial 
transaction (the “‘ producer” being the employers and the 
workers in combination) they have forgotten that the co- 
operative movement, in its widest sense, has shown that the 
key to the problem is the needs of the consumer. The con- 
sumer is animated by a self-interest which may not always 
be * enlightened * but is a fact not to be ignored. He is the 
dominating factor in the problem of relating self to society. 
Mr. Philip Snowden sees the main streams of State effort and 
individual effort now forming themselves into a confluence 
which will ultimately form the polity of the future. He is 
sure that both streams are required, but their functions must 
be most carefully distinguished. The spirit of competition in 
the individual is only another name for ambition or inventive- 
ness. Mr. Snowden would prefer to describe the virtuous 
aspects of the competitive spirit as ** emulation.” The main- 
spring of his future State, with ample opportunity for emulation 
provided, would be what he calls * ordered co-operation.” He 
by no means assumes that democracy is the final form of 
government. All he will allow himself to say is that so far as the 
experiment has gone it has been as successful as could have 
been expected. In brief, Mr. Snowden foresees a central 
co-operation imposed by the State, and another kind of 
co-operation which comes of voluntary association and is 
illustrated in such organizations as Friendly Societies and 
Building Secieties, and will be still further illustrated, let us 
hope, by a growing voluntary co-operation in agriculture. 

Mrs. csc A Webb, who is in close though, we suppose, 














EXECUTORS 
The task of finding a capable and respon- 
sible person who is willing to act as an 
| executoror trustee is not easy. In addition, 
an executor so appointed is no less liable 
| to die than the testator himself, in which 
| event the whole problem is raised anew 





| and fresh expense entailed—possibly at 
i an inopportune moment. 

| The Westminster Bank is willing to 
undertake such duties, and in doing so 
provides several distinct advantages. It is 
permanent, and it is accessible; expert 
| business knowledge is assured ; there is no 
| possibility of loss by fraud or unauthor- 
ized investments; and absolute secrecy is 
observed. So far as possible the Bank is 


prepared to employ the family Solicitor 


A Book giving conditions of appoint- 
ment may be obtained from the 
Trustee Department | 
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— 
fortuitous agreement with the language of Mr, Snowe 
remarks that the consumers’ co-operative movement Wh 
had its humble beginning at Rochdale was for half-a-cenpy 
ignored by the newspapers and by Parliament, barely aa 
by the professors of political economy, and not even alluded; 
in the biographies of such political thinkers as Cobden, Brigh; 
Gladstone, Disraeli, Salisbury, and Chamberlain. She thin 
that a century hence history will give more space to Consume 
co-operation, its constitution and its ramifications, than to the 
rise and fall of political parties or to the personalities of Prin, 
Ministers. It is odd, by the way, to find so many Socialis, 
praising the co-operative principle that had its zig ‘ 
Rochdale, for that co-operation is based on Voluntaryisy 
Customers of Co-operative stores receive a bonus in eXad 
proportion to what they have spent. Socialists ought sup, 
to demand an equal distribution ; but they have never ha 
the temerity to do so! 

Sir Ernest Benn utters a whoop of pure Individualism whjg 
in emphasizing individual self-reliance almost eclipses 4, 
central or imposed co-operation of the State. He backs + the 
consumer, however, for all he is worth against the produce 
plainly telling the consumer that he will get what he way, 
only by looking after himself. Sir George Paish shows hyy 
Great Britain used to supply the world with capital—in othe 
words with British savings —and anxiously asks whether thi 
method of co-operation is to be continued. Will English 
have the sense and the pluck to go on both saving and lending 
Mr. Citrine strikes an interesting balance between the rights of 
the consumer and the rights of Labour. Dr. L. P. Jacks, ing 
fanciful allegory with the true ** Smokeover ” spirit, reach 
the conclusion that enjoyment will be obtained by co-operati 
when the consumer, in a more civilized age, insists on getting 
what he wants. ‘ What he wants ” will be a synonym fy 
what is good. Mr. Leonard Woolf has fertile ground to cultiyat 





in writing about the necessity of co-operation— internation 
co-operation — for the maintenance of peace. He has, however 
meditated a little too long and too bitterly upon the appalling 
results of the old Balance of Power to be quite fair to those wi 
accepted it as a political axiom. After all, Canning was bot 
sincere and honest in balancing the world as he did. At that 
stage of evolution it was all he could do. One might as wel 
be bitter, in the sphere of natural evolution, against a spong 
because it has not become an ape or against an ape becaus 
it has not become a man, 


Man’s Beginnings 


Never did educated man take so lively an interest in his 
origins as he shows at present. The study of prehistory 

being energetically pursued by the civilized nations, at 

books are multiplying at a rapid pace—too rapid, inde 

when the information available has not been well digeste 

The latest book, The Travels and Settlements of Early Ma 
by Mr. T. S. Foster (Ernest Benn, 21s.), is one of the mos 
ambitious. Mr. Foster, who is Reader in Education at Brist 

University, holds that we ought to study uncivilized educatic 
as a warning or example and that we should investigate th 
customs of the backward races so that we may help ther 
to improve. For these reasons he embarks on a survey | 
the development of the apes through millions of years, abr 
of primitive man from the time when, on this theory, lt 
emerged or became differentiated from the ape. His chapter 
on the Old Stone Age is enaes © Savage Europe” and thi 
following chapter is headed “The Coming of Sapiens 
though there is no adequate reason for drawing so clear 4 
distinction between the alleged unwisdom of the Mousterians 
and the reputed wisdom of the Aurignacians. Mr. Foster § 


perhaps too ready to develop soclological theories from 


archaeological facts. 


His next chapters on “ The Near East” and “ Barbarou! 


Europe ” sketch the progress of man to the dawn of writtel 
history in a suggestive but not very lucid fashion. He thet 


diverges to America and the Pacific, and those who are for 0! 


against Professor Elliot Smith and Mr. W. J. Perry ma) 


be told that Mr. Foster is much impressed by the theory © 


the megalith-builders advancing eastward to civilize Kaster 


Asia, the Pacific Islands and America. ‘Those who know a go00e 


deal about prehistory will find Mr. Foster's book stimulating 
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THE CHEERFUL MIND WHICH 

WINS SUCCESS. 

Banish Depression and Rid Yourself of 
Morbid Thoughts. 

s the cheerful mind which triumphs. It 1s the man 


| or woman who g up in morning full of zest for 
. f the coming day who conquers those 


How To 





+1, 
Lil 


» wre Ol 

ov eies through” his or her work cleanly gaily and | 
eyecesstully. ‘ — 

This is one of the secrets of the immense popularity 
of Pelmanism. People in every part of the country are 
cites up Pelmanism_ to day, not merely because it | 
~ eases Mental [fficiency and Income Earning 
“fe but because it thoroughly braces the mind, | 


Capacity, Soa om ; 
‘ches Depression and Morbid Thoughts, develops a 


hants! : 
{ sane, healthy and rational Optimism, and thus } 


spirit ¢ : ss a ‘ : 
sahles those Who have adopted it to live a fuller, richer, 
= more enjovabl life. 

\]| this is explained in a most interesting book 


atitled, © Lhe Ifherent Mind,” a free copy of which will 


be sent to every T ader who applies for it to day to the 


dress printed below. 


What Pelmanism Is Doing. 
In this book you will read something about the won 
-ful work that Pelmanism is doing to day, as described 
Jetters and reports from men and women of every typ 
occupation. You will read how Pelmantsm trains 
senses and brings increased power and energy to your 
ur Will-Power and develops 


lt 


A Major, D.S.O., M.C., writes that he has 


secured 


the 


following seven benefits as a result of taking the Pelman 
( ours¢ 
1. Mind-wandering has definitely ceased; 
2. Memory has improved ; 
3. Imagination stimulated; 
4. Less effort required to take up work demanding 
€ oncentration ; 
5. Socially, mix much better, and endure th who 
previously bored; 
6. Less self-conscious as a speaket 
7. Generally n purpose and ple n li 
\ short course of Pelmanism brings out the mind's 


latent powers and develops them to the highest 
It banishes such defects and 
Mind-Wanderi 
The ‘“Infet 
Indecision 
Weakness of Will 
“ Defeatism ” 
Procrastination 


Brain I ag 


efficiency. weaknesses 





is 





Depression 
Timidity 
Shyness 


iOrity 


Forget fulness 
The W Orry Habit 


Fears 


m 
Unnecessary 
Indefinitene 


ss 


which interfere with the effective wv 
brain, and in their place it develop { 


such strong pr 


vital qualities as: 


—Concentration —Organising Power 


—Observation —Directive Ability 
—Perception —Forcefulness 
—Optimism —Courage 
—Cheerfulness —Self-Confidence 
—Judgment —Self-Control 
—Initiative —Tact 
—Will-Power —Reliability 


—-Driving Force 
Salesmanship 
—Business Acumen 


—Decision 
—Originality 
—Resourcefulness 






nd: hew 1t strengthens sas 
Personality; how it cultivates those factors which and a Reliable Memory. 
‘ke for Courage, Initiative, and Determination ; how it By developing these qualities you add to yout 
niches Timidity and Nervousness, and drives away dark, and consequenily to your Earning Power. 
‘ ; + ] j nal mp , ( recilt 
omy, morbid, and “ defeat thoughts ; how it helps What 1: equally important (as a result o 
1 to take up a more cheerful and optimistic atiitude | your sense setting your mind in order and 
ids life: how it enables you to cultivate an apprecia healthy mental outlook), you also in r hay 
1 t the fine 1d more beautiful aspects Oo] existence. and develop a keener appreciation ¢ ine | t 
: T oan ‘ at I +f oer Tl, 
Here ea xtracts from letters received from Nature, the Arts, and Life generall 
ind women who have taken up Pelmanism describing | If, therefore, you wish 
e of the | t hi e secured as a result of | To strengthen your Will-Power, 
he nds b ‘ of this system: To develop Concentration, 
. : . To act with foresight and decision, 
A Teacher : ' To become a first-rate organiser, 
ital To develop initiative, 
An Accountant l shown h 1OY : , 
a To become clever salesman, 
mage si 1 To originate new ideas, 
A | rei ‘ ike oO n noel - 
A Student 1 - Bia valley To acquire a strong personality 
; : = . To hanish Depression, 
: a ' 1 1 To talk and speak convincingly, 
2 avcar i. 8 t} 1! Ove 1 . ; 
A Business Man ve | To work more easily and efficiently, 
: 4 To cultivate a perfect :memory, 
‘ t | ce ci¢ . . £ ‘ 
, os To win the confidence of other ; 
To appreciate more fully the beauties of Art id 
1 1 1 1 tae To widen your intellectual outlook, 
A Nurse : 7 P eae , s To deepen and enrich your ite, 
} ma el ona | n you houlk end 1o-cda 
reises I feel qu Mind,” which will | 
Ost free 
A Civil Servant the Course in | 
1 1 se ] I T)..1 a - 4 
nt S a ( Nl ( i teu in | q ( I 
Kap aid 4 only takes up a fe er 
' 1ess of outlook that ee 
R~ p ite i Ti 
4 Sati n ind 1 Pg \ th 
<= | aia \ tha t 
A Canon ! ced much 1 {, na “ tram , 4 
he Course carlier in life. Had I] durine the dav. 
if ) » things which IT know nov : Writ ae ‘ he Pel : 
y lessons—I think 1 could have | Jpygfg—~ \ _ Ho 
‘  hreakdow! | nk I | \ Tac, SOs ous 
breakdown | "an \ = Na ‘ge ie 
¢ vards lite / DiS Book 2) Stree | \ 1 
An Assistant Analyst l am more efficient now than of ‘DAY. a \ 
} S Betor taking the Cours l | TO") Ee fAci \T; 
ngs 1) ession, but I have found a , ( 
} My response to the beauties | enabling vou to enrol 
s | ‘ se t ) 1 } 
ed owing to improved pov s ot | convenient ern 
( * wa the country 1s now a delight | \\ rit call 
ol mere physical exercis ai 
A Mining Student The most important: beneht 1s 1 
t ny 1 \ outk ok on life Formerly l ni 
k ii me without asking myself any question about ' 
: S neces. Now | have learned to observe, to P 
alys pare I can concentrate and find interest \ 
I have passed a difficult entrane DUI a 
a ton he A 
his t new spirit and aim in hile Z 
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Fifth Large Printing 
DAISY, 
PRINCESS OF PLESS 


By HERSELI 














With Numerous Ilus strations 25s. ni 
SWIFT'S V E RSE 
By F. ELRINGTON BALL, Litt.D. 


a true picture of Swift 
origin and 
15s. net. 


Without knowledge of his vers« 
cannot be drawn. This book traces the 
development of his intensely familiar style. 


THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION 


Idited by Canon H. A. WILSON 
(Bishop of Chelmsford) 
The Church Congress Report, 1928 
value. The brain of the Church of 
n fully utilized. The choice has also 
representative.’"—Church o rf + ngland 
. Od. net 





“Of permaneni 
Kngland has bec 
been the roughly 


Ne wspaper. 








‘TRUE RE LIGION 
By THE VERY REV. DEAN 
PAGE-ROBERTS 


which embody the essentials of Dr. 


Thirteen sermons 
Page-Roberts’ teaching at St. Peter’s, Vere Street, 
during the 29 | years of his ministry there. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CLOU D MEN OF YAMATO 


By E. V. GATENBY, M.A. 
This new addition to the Wisdom of the East Series ts 
the first attempt to trace the eth ase of mystic 


. 6d. net. 


se literature. 


thor ug cht in Japan: 


AN AR. ABIC HISTORY OF 
GUJARAT 
Entitled Zafar ul-Walih bi Muzaffar wa Alih 
by Abdallah Muhammiid Bin Omar Al-Makki, 
Al-Asafi, Ulughkhani. 


Edited by Sir E. Denison Ross, C.LE. Just published 


ol. ILL., 21s. net Index to the 3 Vols. 7s. 6d. net. 
Previous ly pub plished. Vol. I, 


12s. net; Vol. IT, 21s. net. 





THE ORIGINS AND THE 
GROWTH OF CHEMICAL SCIENCE 


By J. E, MARSH, M.A, F.RS. 
\ succinct account of the evolution of the science 
chemistry from the empiricism of the Middle Ages to 


the latest modern deyclopments. 5s. net. 


The Latest Thriller — . 
HALF DEVIL. 
HALE TIGER 


By R. J. FLETCHER (“ 





Asterisk ”) 


and ALEX. McLACHLAN 
Have you met Gilbert Davison, criminologist and secret 
rvice agent, Who wages war against a band of forcien 
| mugglers? 7s. Od. net 
A FEW FRIENDS 
by ILUMPEREY JORDAN 
\ volu of stories which tells of various animal 
ious place It is a book for all who love and 
rstand animal 7 i. net 
Albemarle Street, LONDON, W.1. 
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The first number published 
on Thursday last is still 
on sale. 


EVERYMAN 


is more than a bookish journal. It 
surveys current affairs at home and 
abroad. It takes account of 
and drama and the arts in general. 
It helps those who travel to make the 
best use of their time. And it is alive 
to the constructional efforts of the 
younger generation. 


music 


Order from your Newsagent. 
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By, the average reader I rofess r V. Gordon Childe’s The 
: 4 East (Kegan Paul, 15s.) may be commended as 


1 well-planned and uncommonly interesting 


' Se os thee Oriental prelude to European pre-history.” 
makes us realize that at the close of the Ice 
gion extended as far south as West- 
: . the Atlantic rainstorms passed farther south than 
, phalia, to-day. North Africa, Arabia and Trak, Northern 
they ” scat th n much the same climate as Central Europe 
ace In the valleys of the Nile, the Tigris and Euphrates, 
therefore, it is natural to look for traces of the 
and these traces are, of course, ple ntiful, 


a 
: Baccount of ~ 
Bp rofessor Childe 
PAve, when the Ar 


tic re 


3 
has now. 
and the Indus, 


oldest civilizations, 
though the Indus discoveries are quite recent and still to be 
described in full. Professor Childe brings out the significance 
of the finds at Badari in Upper Egypt, where the earliest 
known farmers enjoyed a regular rainfall and dwelt under 
© trees that withered away ages since for want of water. These 
D . Badarians * used stone tools, but they were far in advance 

of the Neolithic people of Europe. The author compares 

with them the earliest known peoples of Mesopotamia and 

Sind, and traces the general advance of society in the three 

regions 80 as to show the probable connexion between them. 
The book is very fully illustrated and annotated, and is by far 
the best introduction to the subject that has yet been written. 
Professor G. Baldwin Brown approaches the subject from 
the aesthetic standpoint in The Art of the Cave-Dweller (Murray, 
18s,). Here the evidence is collected from scattered sources, 
classified and discussed, with the help of no fewer than 169 
excellent illustrations. It is characteristic of the author that 
he takes primitive man’s drawings and paintings for what they 
are, namely, artistic creations conceived primarily, as we may 
say, for the fun of the thing though they may ultimately have 
' that of decoration. He takes 
his conclusions to his general 


served a purpose other than 
occasion at the close 
theory of art and to point out, in particular, that Ruskin’s 
theory of art as the imitation of nature is unsound. The work 


Stone Age was true to life, in the broad 


to relate 


of the artists of th 
sense, but it was certainly not imitative. 
book will assist the 


interest. 


Professor Brown’s 
archaeologist, while it is also of general 
\ special treatise this field is the first 
volume of The Archeedlogy of the Channel Islands, by Mr. 'T. D. 
Kendrick, of the (Methuen, 25s.). This 
elaborate work, covering Guernsey, Herm, Sark, and Alderney, 
While 


was inhabited by 


of importance in 


British Museum 


is fully illustrated. Jersey — then probably joined to 
Palaeolithic man, the more 
the 


race erected 


the mainland 


remote not to have been colonized until 
megalith-builders arrived the East. This 


many big tombs, the pottery found in which is exceptionally 


islands appear 


from 


good of its kind. 

We may draw attention also to the paper on 
Evidence and Archacological and Ethnological 
Professor J. Fraser, which is printed in the Proceedings of the 
British Academy, 1926 (H. Milford, °0s.). It is a much-needed 
protest the attempts to prove by 
arguments that the original ** Aryans” lived in Central Asia 
or Hungary or wherever else the fancy of the theorist might 
dictate. Professor Fraser objects also to the equally dangerous 
practice of attaching modern terms, such as Celtic, to certain 
prehistoric peoples whom we know only by their weapons and 


* Linguistic 
Facts,” by 


against philological 


tools. The development of prehistory on sound lines is 
greatly hampered by those imaginative authors whom 
Professor Fraser gently corrects. 
By the Bluest Sea 
On Mediterranean Shores. By Emil Ludwig. Allen and 
Unwir 10 6d 
The Fringe of the Moslem World. By Harry A. Franck. 


Methuer 12s. 6d.) 


A Wayfarer in Morocco. By Alvs Lowth. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


Ovr readers are alre ady familiar with Herr Ludwig's charming 
Impressions of Near Kastern scenes. Gathered into a 
they produce the impression of an alert and sensitive mind, 
look below the surface of things, philosophical, 
but essentially the of the moralist 
historian, rather than that of the artist whose business it is to 
evoke an in ge or convey an atmosphere. 

Frankly, this is to say that Herr Ludwig is not at his best 


book, 


very ready to 


introspective, mind and 


We stand with him beside the Sphinx, 
we examine 
bazaar or ponder the fate of 
but the moods of Kinglake, 

Loti especially, who loved 


in travel sketches. 
we walk with him in the under-world of Amman, 
the the Smyrna 
Agamemnon by the Scamander ; 


wares of 


the raptures of Loti are not there. 
and mourned over these same scenes, comes inevitably to the 
But that is no 
reason why we should not enjoy this book, especially if we are 


reader’s mind and towers over Herr Ludwig. 


already admirers of its author. 

Mr. Franck is an American too 
experienced and too American to avoid breathless hotch-potch 
such as “ under its British Ministry of Education (or words 
to that effect) Palestine bids fair to become as educated as 
the rest The book is full of interesting information 
for those but the author's estimates of 
national characteristics are often open to criticism and his 


experienced writer, 


of us.” 
who care to delve, 
facts (as when he writes that the concession for exploitation 
of Dead Sea minerals has been given to Imperial Chemical 
Industries) are sometimes inaccurate. “* The French in Syria ” 
is achapter containing a most damning indictment of that 
country’s policy, and it seems, also, to bear all the marks of 
truth, the 
vivacious than exact in his method. 


although as we have suggested author is more 

A Wayfarer in Morecco can be recommended as a good 
book without hesitation. The 
exact, up to date, and imparted with the zest which distinguishes 

say—an E. V. Baedeker. 
deal of history mixed up with the practical details—too much, 
But what Mr. Lowth has 
to say of Mohammed is original and well put. for 
that the prophet of 
responsible for horse-racing and our thoroughbred 
Most English lives of libels. Not 
justice. Mr. Lowth appears to have studied his subject with 
an open mind, and he has the gift of being able to write. 


travel information is clear, 


Lucas from a There is a good 


the casual tourist might consider. 
Do we, 
instance, ever remember Arabia _ is 
stock ? 
one does him 


him are 


Fiction 
Sad Fields and Sick Cities 


Jennie Gerhardt. By Theodore Dreiser Constable 7s. 6d.) 
Our Daily Bread. By Frederick Philip Gor (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Wide Fields. By Paul Green CGollanez 7s. bd.) 

Moses. By Louis Untermever (Chapman and Hall 7s. 6d.) 
Darkened Rooms. By Sir Philip Gibb: Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
Tue English edition of Theodore Dreiser's works now moves 
back to his earlier successes with Jennie Gerhardt. Coming 


after Sister Carrie, it is a transitional book, in which the story- 
predecessor begins to darken with some- 


of detail and the complexity of interest 


telling clarity of its 
thing of the density 
which is to charge so heavily the careers of the coming 


** financiers * and “ geniuses.” As a novel, perhaps, Jennie 
Gerhardt does not achieve the unity of either Sister Carrie or The 
American Tragedy, for both these narratives in their different 
fate of sunk 


She is as apt for 


ways climb to tragic crises which the Jennie, 
in a dreamy sadness, half ironically evades. 
but her lover, for good or evil, 


Still, if her suffering does not 


tragedy as Desdemona was ; 
has no grand passion in him. 
shape the mightiest of her author's works, it does create the 
most lovable. For once Dreiser has set the figure of a woman 
in the centre of a 
readers charmed and pitiful, her tender pulses and hidden 
tears convey all the generosity, the genius for love, the pro- 
found innocence, of a temperament wronged by the spite of 
wounded by those who plunder most 
greedily her giving heart. The Rhenish sweetness that 
up sometimes through the determined Dreiserian prose invests 
Jennie with a fragrance of flowers and golden wine. She is 
soothes like the running 


of clear water and the murmur of wood-doves. But 


novel, and achieves beauty in her. To 


circumstance and 


wells 


merciful and good and lovely ;_ she 
because 


she lavishes her bounty as simply as a rose its fragrance 

because, hurt, she is rare as bruised myrrh; because, loving, 
she must be all-surrendering. It is a far cry from great 
American cities to dewy Wessex; but something in Jennie 


reminds you of Tess. 
vital, as banal, and as 


Ilere 


her prodigal kindness. 


The crowds around Jennie are as 
quaint as Dreiser’s crowds usually are. are all Jennie’s 


relatives, profiting by and despising 
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Here are the meretricious Kanes, kinsfolk of Jennie’s Lester, 
whom the author's compliments cannot seduce us into admir- 
ing. Here is the ambitious superseder of Jennie, a lady 
abounding in what Dreiser fondly imagines to be “ chic.” 
Here are his naive admiration of mounting fortunes and his 
contradictory comprehension of the pride of the poor. But 
here are also his patient creative sympathy, and the queer 
amorphous style that lays its dark tentacles powerfully about 
you, absorbing you into the very matter of his history. 

A book is not necessarily high literature because it deals 
with * the land,” though critical fashion inclines to the heresy. 
Mr. Gore’s Our Daily Bread is a striking human document ; 
but, since it cannot touch the spring of imaginative sympathy, 
since we close it with no sense of acquiescence, far less of 
enrichment, it does not rise into art. John Elliot, a farmer 
in Saskatchewan, firmly believes in growing wheat and ruling 
a family like a patriarch. His wife dies ; his sons and daughters, 
all futile and disagreeable creatures, except one, who is smug, 
drift far away. His awkward efforts to keep in touch with 
them fail miserably ; and he dies delirious in his ruined home- 
stead. A bland son-in-law calls him ** A Lear of the prairie.” 
To be a Lear, however, one must have not only ungrateful 
children, but a certain regality of imagination. It is infinitely 
depressing, this chronicle of mean and trivial children and a 
lonely old father. Certainly there is power in it ; the phases 
of John Elliot's deathward journey, told with a simplicity 
that suits the matter, are harrowing enough. But there is 
no beauty of any kind, not even the beauty of completed 
pattern, to persuade the reader's assent. 

Paul Green's Wide Fields lie in North-East Carolina. One gets 
the sensation of a kindlier, boskier countryside; the folk 
in the short stories bound together by a unity of place have 
some wild, or sweet, or humorous flashes amongst them ; and 
the black power of Little Bethel is gallantly fought by Tim 
Messiter and his fiddle. “ The Cornshucking,” * The Devil’s 
Instrument,” “ The Woods Colt,” and * Fare Thee Well,” 
are admirable short stories, the last two being very poignant. 
* A Tempered Fellow,” and * Her Birthday ” are curt studies 
in solitary terror. ‘ Bread and Butter,” again, is merely 
squalid. » Paul Green is a brilliant craftsman, and his knife 
thrusts deep into the human heart. His weakness an 
occasional bravado of brutality. 

It is entirely a matte: of taste whether you care to read 
through Mr. Untermever’s Moses or not. For me all these 
interferences wiih great stories already definitely and superbly 
told are confessions of the inferiority complex. We want to 
spoil what we cannot repeat. What Mr. Untermeyer calls 
his ~ Prolog” is ironic and amusing, being pure invention, 
{t pleases him to make Moses the son of an Egyptian princess, 
and the fosterbrother of Akhnaton, from whom he derives 
his first notions of monotheism. Purely descriptive passages 
are often charming. Fussy American-English as spoken by 
Moses, Jethro, Aaron, and the rest, however, makes the pages 
intolerable. The semi-seriptural style of Nathan is even worse, 
It is only fair to admit that some of the non-biblical matter 
has 

Those who are too weak to leave their dead in peace, or so 
vain that they need assurance that immortality will preserve 
their own selves unaltered, sit in the ** Darkened Rooms ” of pro- 


Is 


wme interest. 


fessional mediums to the confusion of their nerves and intelli- 
gences. Sir Philip Gibbs’ study of a young Sludge of to-day, 
Mr. Emery The boy can do 
something in telepathy and hypnotism (more than is prob- 
able in hypnotism). so in his half-baked mind a little sophistry 
up much fraud. It is perhaps natural that he 
convince the rationalist lawyer; the more finely- 
seems too easily driven to morbidity and 


Jago. is vivid and disturbing. 


can cover 
should 
tempered Rose 
madness ; and the suggestion of a real ghost at the end some- 
the But Darkened Rooms very 
readable, if melodramatic, story ; and the moral is as sound 


Racuent ANNAND TAYLOR. 


what confuses issue. is a 


as be. 


may 


PORTRAIT IN| A) MIRROR. By Charles Morgan. 
(Macmillan. 7s. Gd.) Portrait in-a Mirror is a great book 


and a beautiful one. In it Mr. Morgan has raised an altar 
to first-love. and his craftsmanship is exquisite. The story 
is simple, as befits the theme, and is told in the first person 
by an artist who looks back on the days of his youth. In 


1875 Nigel Frew, aged eighteen, went to stay in a country 
house, where he met with a girl little older than himself, who 
Nigel fell in love with 


was engaged to an cligible young man, 









—../ 
her at once, and very early in his love we are given the key, i 
of the book. She asks, * Is it me you love or just your i 


of me?” He tried to paint her portrait, byt achien, 
nothing but sketches of her hands, her hair, hey the’ 
“It was as an artist not as a man that I wanted the” Pe 
possess her, and to possess in her beauty itself of which, “i 
had become representative.” 1 Sf 

Time went on. Clare, the girl, became a wife 


° and #8 

boy pursued his art. After some years they met again es 
. . . + _ =) 2 f 4 

ach of them tried to rediscover love’s first pattern na 
as Clare said to him, ** Your love was too soon. mine too bie 
Le 


It’s as if two people with different languages were 
speak to each other only after their secrets had beg, 
meaningless.” The consummation of the love which i 
begun for the boy at a time when dew enchanted the an 
of his Eden was as unsatisfying as Dead Sea fruit. ss 
desired the girl whose image he had cast on the mirror of 
own love ; she desired the boy who had first seen that imag § 
and neither could find the other who had no existence jp thel 
flesh. : 
To have sustained such a sentiment, as Mr. Morgan by 
done, without trace of sentimentality is a very great achiey. 
ment. Some may not agree with his point of view, but as\, 
says, “ An artist may not be all-knowing, but of his oy 
vision he may not remain in doubt.” The author is jp y 
doubt; his sincerity and his fearless sentiment gain yg) 
by his restraint. His work throughout the book is brilligy 
mature and lovely, and deserves grateful recognition, 


THE WINDOW. (Mills and Boon. 7s. 6d.)—A yoyy 
wastrel dying in the heart of Africa—a * plucky and super)’ 
young woman protecting an innocent child from the slanje 
of a nasty old woman-—mix the ingredients well; add a rig 
young man of high ideals anxious to put everything rig 
and repay a debt of honour, and you have the material fy 
a “hundred per cent. human interest’ film plot. Unjy. 
tunately that is what Miss Alice Grant Rosman has dy 
in her novel The Window. One is interested in it to stay 
with, as the characters have a certain amount of cham 
but gradually this becomes more and more coated with sugy 
till at length even the delightful English village in which tly 
action takes place becomes slightly nauseating. So may 
prigs and so much moralizing, made rather worse by a 
attempt to cover it with a spirit of English diffidence—g 
if the characters had not the strength of their convictions 
but must needs do their moralizing apologetically—take 
away a great deal of the interest of a book which is quite 
well written. We hope that Miss Rosman will shake off her 
sentimentality and give us another taste of her quality. 

(Hutchinson, | 


MARIETTE’S LOVERS. By G. B. Burgin. 7 
7s. 6d.) —The extreme amiability of the author robs this | 
story, as a story, of its sting. His affection for his virtuow | 
characters is so lively that he cannot leave them a moment in 
peril, so the malignant have a poor time of it, living in per. 
petual discomfiture until they truly repent or outwardly 
reform, and all is peace. Mariette is an amazingly good, 
beautiful, and dignified French Canadian, living in the remot 
village of Four Corners. She is loved by Johnny Armith- 
wayte, who flees from her because he wishes to be a priest 
having committed the shameful act of kissing her, a crime for 
which he nobly atones by returning at the end of the story 
after finding his long-lost parents, with an offer of marriage 
though he has really lost his fickle heart to the daughter ofa 
hundred earls, Lady Gertrude. Mariette does not need him; 
she has found a loftier lover in Roland Colquhoun, a distin- 
guished anchorite who develops into a_ baronet. Judge 
Lafontaine, with an evil past in Ottawa, would settle his 
debts with Roland’s clay lands, and se ranger with Mariette; 
Lady Betty would fain entrap her cousin Colquhoun. Both 
are foiled, and console each other. The plot exhibits many 
ancient tricks ; the characters soliloquize and make speeches 
most sententiously. But the Canadian setting rather 
charming, and it is all so ingenuous, and good humoured, and 
high minded, that one imagines the story has an audience 
somewhere perhaps of unworldly old ladies knitting in the 


to learn i, § 


IS 


sun. 
MARY OF MARION ISLE. By H. Rider Haggard. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.)—-This posthumous novel is a strange 


medley of realism and fantasy, of sentimentality and shrewd 
observation. Opening with some graphic chapters of London 
life, both West and East End, it suddenly resolves itself into 


an idyll on a desert island. Andrew West is an idealistic 
medical student. Heir, in certain almost inevitable cl 
cumstances, to the Atterton estates, he chooses the careef 


of a Whitechapel doctor. After an innocent but disillusioning 
love affair with another girl, he is trapped into marriage 
with his ambitious cousin, Clara Maunsell, and in due time 
he becomes Lord Atterton and a politician. Through his 
wife’s scheming, he is appointed to the Governorship of 
Oceania. But, being wrecked on the voyage, he escapes 
with his servant, who soon dies, to Marion Isle, where he 
meets, as the sole inhabitant, a beautiful English girl who had 
been similarly stranded there some years before. The life 
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“i Don’t have to work to 
“Ethe end of your days lA 


Begin now to qualify for 


s400 A YEAR 


FOR LIFE—FROM AGE 55 


Other men are doing it, why not you? Think what it will mean! 
A 55 years of age, a private income of £400 a year for the rest 
“* vour life. You will be able to take things more easily, or even 
pe . and enjoy to the full your well-earned leisure. How much 
better such a prospect than working until the end of your days! 
The way to such an income 1S Casy. It has been made easy for 
vou by. the of Canada, the great Annuity Company 
with _ Assets exceeding £100,000,000. 
This is the Ce which, in co-operation with employers, 1s 
. for protecting thousands of men and women under 
Life and Pension Policies. It has now devised a plan 

which enables you to share in its own 
It is a plan, moreover, that safeguards 


Sun Life 
Supervised 


Government 
mpany 
responsible 
its Group 
of Investment Insurance 
wonderful prosperit 
the future of your depe ndants, 

Here, briefly, are the details. 

¢400 A YEAR FOR LIFE. ; 

Your own later years of lite are assured of comfort. No worry 
about investments ; no anxiety about income. £400 a year will be 
aid to you as long as you live. Or, if you prefer it, you can 
have £4,800 cash instead of the life pension, 

INCOME TAX SAVED. 

Every year you will receive a substantial rebate of Income Tax, 
a saving you can only secure by this kind of investment 

¢32 A MONTH IF INCAPACITATED. 

If permanently incapacitated, through either illness or accident, 
vou cease making deposits and the Company pays you £32 a 
month until your px nsion becomes due. 

(This is applicable only to residents of British Isles, Canada, and 
United States.) 

£3,200 FOR YOUR FAMILY. 

event of your death, even after making only one deposit, 
3.200, plus profits, will be paid to your family. If fatal accident, 
then £6,400 plus the profits will be paid 


SMALLER AND LARGER INCOMES. 


In the 


If you cannot spare the necessary annual deposits for figure 
moted, smaller incomes can be secured equally advantageously. 
If you can spare more, a larger income can be yours. The plan 


applies to any age and any amount, even to a policy of only 


£100; deposits ary accordingly. The example here given 
assumes a present aj f 35 and a continuation of present rate 
of bonus. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, SENT WITHOUT ANY OBLIGATION TO YOU, 
FILL IN THIS FORM AND POST TO-DAY. 


"To J. FJUNKIN (Manager), SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. of CANADA; 


: 13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St., Trafalgar Sq., London, S.W.1 
H H 
H Assuming I n ve 1 deposit iecemae MNO ‘wicemsnecnsnncdss please ¢ 
H : 
: send me—without obligation on part—full particulars of your + 
s endowment plan what 1e or cash sum will be available + 
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: 

; 
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: ' 
tO  dicinpssqvnencenekbababends MéAasaunaseeted den wetabeoupaecéddbedasensénendantessae 4 
: H 
; Exact date rth sendbuwhennte : 
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Sin GILBERT PARKER 


the distinguished novelist, writes:—"I have 
given Genasprin a good trial and I think it is 
excellent in its effects. I have long used, but 
not very often, aspirin and I think Genasprin 
is an improvement on that excellent remedy.” 


Of all Chemists 


GENASPRIN 


The SAFE Brand of Aspirin 


2/- per bottle of 35 tablets. 


GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH _LEICESTERSHIRE. 
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Reconstructive Service 


the Coalfields. 


UR service in the coalfields has never been 
confined merely to relief work. ![t has been 
concerned also with providing work, 





some 
especially for single men who are ineligible for 
relief; with the encouragement of schemes of 
public utility; the provision of allotments and 
seeds, of leather and necessary tools for boot 
repairing, etc., etc. 


The needs of the people in distress are not only 
physical. It has been our endeavour to take help 
to them which shall express the fellowship of 
the givers. 


WE NEED YOUR CONTINUED SUPPORT. 


Clething, especially for men, is urgently needed. 


Please send gifts of money and clothing 
ewhich will be ; iy ; eS et” 
which will be gratefully acknowledged 
to the 


Society of Friends (Quakers) 


COALFIELDS DISTRESS 
COMMITTEE 


(Chairman: Toan M. Fry) 
Room S, FRIENDS HOUS! EUSTON RD., 
LONDON, N.W. 1. 

















Clothing from the North of Ey nd should be 
sent to Friends Mecting House, Mount Street, 
Manchester. 
} 
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has banned the play adapted 
from Mr. E. Temple Thurston’s; 
new novel “Portrait of a Spy.” 





The Spectator says of the novel 
—“tremendously dramatic.” 
The Telegraph —“a very engros- 
sing psychological study.”Gerald 
Gould—* an exciting story and 
he tells it well.” 


bigiigiaia 





The novel is still available a 
all the booksellers and libraries. 


Fourth Large Impression 
7/6 net 
Portrait of a Spy 


by E. TEMPLE THURSTON 


Putnam 
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and Mary on the island, with the inevitable love 
scribed with both vigour and charm, though as 
o show the healthy simplicity which civilization 

to greed and sophistication, the story is too 
convincmg. 


LAURENCE VINING. By Alan 
«mas, (Benn. 7s. 6d.) The publishers justly claim unusual 
Thome for this detective tale by a new writer. The 
distinct” tube lift of Laurence \V ining, the brilliant amateur 
murder seat whose inhumanly detached attitude towards 
gor the hostility of his friends, upon each of whom 
jife kine * falls in turn, is very cleverly staged: and the 
suspices motive and method, though we tightly guessed 
grr from the start, are highly original in conception, 
his sone A tantalizingly obscure until the end. The story 
oe elabls written and full of incidental humour and charm. 
is é sents. 


’ — Os Jelmont. 
CHAINS. By J eph De ( , 
IN this story deals with the com- 


yf Andrew 
Jimax, 15 de 
in attempt t 
has sacrificed s 
far-fetched to be 


THE DEATH OF 


(Ilutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


Translated from the Russian, age : : x 
itv in a Southern village during a reign of terror before 

ay * The aspirations and quarrels of a Jewish family, 

the sufferings inflicted upon it during anti-Semitic 


ys, form the main themes. But the canvas is crowded 
. and the novel, with its grim scenes and 
real “slice of life,” presented with 


uprisil . 
with minor characters, 
beautiful interludes, is a 
passion and tenderness. 

DON CARELESS. By Rex Beach. _(Hutchinson. 7s. Gd.) 
_There are two separate adventures in this volume, deftly 
ind fluently expressed by a popular teller of tales. The first, 
“Don Careless, > proves to be a variation on the familiar theme 
of the repentant prodigal, here picturesquely dashing through 


the highly coloured scenes of life in a city of Bolivia. ~ Ina 
t a . . ° P 

wine-flown mood he has wagered he can win the Bright 
Pearl, the inaccessible Montes heiress: and, when he finds 


himself successful is stricken with shame. There are sharks, 
ssassins, and abductors in the crowded days that follow ; 
but he regains his lady most sensationally amidst a cheering 
city. The recital goes with a swing. ‘Birds of Prey” is a 
yivacious account of a dramatic murder. Stuyvesant Ballard 
is a mixed and rather original kind of sinner: his houseful of 
odd guests is cleverly managed. Mr. Rex Beach is a_ skilful 


purveyor of excitement, 


The Magazines 


fx the Nineleenth Century Sir Archibald Hurd maintains that 
it is vital for the safety of this country that a sufficient number 
of cruisers be built to prevent the fleet from becoming obsolete, 
and deplores the continual ** cutting” of the naval estimates. 
The Nineteenth Century would seem to.be determined to focus 
its readers’ attention on to the naval problem, for it follows 
later with an article on ** The Rebirth of German Sea Power,” 
by Hector C. Bywater— surely rather an ominous juxtaposition. 
Germany, it is alleged, has spent an average of £10,500,000 
i year on naval construction, and her ships are manned by 
specially picked men qualified to act at any time as the 
nucleus of a vastly expanded fleet. Further naval difficulties 
ire foreshadowed by Brig.-General F. G. Stone in his article 
“The Freedom of the Seas and the Kellogg Pact.” It is the 
luty of the League to prevent any nation, whether a member 
r not, from trading with a declared belligerent, and the 
writer thinks that the United States would decline to obey 
the League. and might even go so far as to use foree to assert 
her right to trade with any nation. 

The Fortnightly Review gives pride of place to Sir R. Mitchell 
Banks, M.P.. who writes on ** The Shifting Sands of Socialism.” 
He attempts to show that, while the power of the Labour 
Party is increasing by leaps and bounds, its policy is un- 
defined, but at the same time dangerous. This is followed 
later, however, by an article by Mr. David Kirkwood, M.P., 
which begins “Only a Labour Government can save Great 
Britain from industrial decline and social despair,” and goes 
on to prophesy that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald will again be 


Premier after the June election. Having shown its broad- 
mindedness on the political issue, the Fortnightly has a 





non-controversial article by Sir John Marriott, ‘A Glin:pse 
of Canada. Last autumn he spent six weeks in Canada as a 
guest of the Canadian Branch of the Empire Parliamentary 
\ssociation. He was taken all over a country in which 
optimism and faith are the predominant characteristics. He 
saw cities of a quarter of a million inhabitants which, forty 
vears ‘an almost unbroken forest,” and he saw 
magnificent Parliament buildings which were, he said, the 
signs of “a robust faith in the Parliamentary type of dem- 
ocracy.” But he saw a country dependent to a tre- 
mendous extent on American capital for its industry and 
American literature for its minds, and he was * greatly 
perturbed.” 


were 


ago, 


also 


The Contemporary Review has a very enlightening article 
on Rumania, ** New Wine in the Balkans,” by G. E. R. Gedye, 





in which the Oriental autocracy of the Bratianu family is con- 
trasted with the new democracy initiated by the Transylvanian 
lawyer M. Maniu. It Rumanian elections right up 
to the recent one as nothing but a series of farces, in which 
bribery flourished openly, and makes the interesting observ- 
ation that as soon as Communists were allowed, by M. Maniu, 
to go the polls, they obtained only 2 per cent. of the whole 
country’s vote. The writer foreshadows a rapprochement, 
though a purely business one, between Soviet Russia and 
Rumania, and the advent of genuine Liberalism in the latter 
country. “* Mr. Gladstone—was no help to his biographer,” 
writes Mr. Augustine Birrell in ** Mr. G.,” a short review of 
some of the best biographies of the statesman, and he goes on 
to describe his own first meeting with him, when “I was 
horrified to notice a dark cloud descending upon that com- 
manding brow.” 


shows 


The World To-day has an interview with Miss Lilian Baylis, 
Manager of the “ Old Vic.” * We all feel so strongly.” 
Miss Baylis. ** that our work here is so very much worth-while. 
Think of it, for fivepence anyone can get a seat. No one 
could have nearly four hours of warmth and comfort for less.” 
And it is indeed a work of which anyone might be proud. 
A very interesting article on ** Cities of the Future.” by Nina 
Purdy, contains illustrations of colossal pyramidal skyscrapers, 
such as are the vision of the young American architect Hugh 
Ferris, 


Says 


Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 163.) 


\ graceful tribute is fittingly paid to the late Sir John 
Murray in the January number of the Quarterly Review, in 
which, as publisher for many years and latterly as editor, he 


had taken a close personal interest. His son and successor, 


Colonel John Murray, contributes the opening article on 
* Two Empresses “—-the Empress Frederick and the late 
Tsaritsa. Dr. A. A. W. Ramsay, under the heading of * A 
Socialist Fantasy.” subjects Mr. and Mrs. Hammond's book 


on * The Town Labourer ~ to searching criticism and charges 
the authors with misquoting and misinterpreting their 


authorities so as to cast undeserved odium on the Government, 
the magistrates and the employers in the Industrial Revolution. 
Mr. L. EK. Neame’s account of * The Poor Whites of South 
Africa is grave reading : these debased Europeans who will 
not work are a menace to a community in which the blacks 
outnumber the whites by five to one. Sir Verney Lovett 
and Mr. C. F. Strickland discuss education and agriculture in 
India, and Mr. J. H. Morgan commences an_ interesting 
character study of Lord Haldane. 
* * * * 


In A World Outlook (Methuen, 6s.) Mr. W. Watkin Davies 
has embodied a series of introductory lectures, originally 
delivered to a W.E.A. School, on the study of international 
relations. Although his avowed object is primarily to impart 
to the student and citizen a point of view, the author 
endeavours to cover in a short space the whole field of history 


pertinent to his subject, and to give a brief sketch of 
international law, both as it was and as, according to the 


author, it is to-day. Admirable though these lectures may 
have been for the purposes of the audience to whom they were 
originally delivered, it is doubtful whether the average 
educated reader will benefit much, either in outlook or in 
knowledge, from reading them in form, while it is 
certain that the needs of the serious student cannot adequately 
be met in so small a space. 
* * * * 


book 


Are we to-day at the end of the era of philosophy, as 
hitherto understood ; or is it only that but few have meta- 
physical minds? These thoughts will surely be provoked 
by Professor Horatio Dresser’s A History of Modern Philosophy 
(Allen and Unwin, 15s.) in the mind of the general reader, 
to whom it will be interesting chiefly as a record of hunan 
thought. It does now scem strange that able men could once 
try to interpret and define the Universe without even a 
preliminary attempt to investigate it. However, this 
encyclopaedic work should be extremely useful to the student, 
who has the time to master the terminology of the subject. 
With a glance at arcient and mediaeval philosophy, it starts 
in earnest with Bacon and goes on to the present day, giving 
a summary of the life, faith, and influence of every philosopher 


of note. Their views are rather too condensed for easy 
reading, and the punctuation is illogical and puzzling. There 


isa very full bibliography. 
* * * * 

\ quaint conceit ” probably best describes Mr. Hedley 
Hope-Nicholson’s curious collection of oddities, which he has 
called The Mindes Delight (Grant Richards and Philip Saints- 
bury, 10s. 6d.). They may delight some minds, but to us 
they seem to appeal to the eye rather than to the mind, for 
they have been charmingly got up and illustrated with various 
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attractive reproductions, while their matter is sometimes a 
little pointless. They consist of extracts from writers ranging 
from such men as Alderman Fabyan, who lived during the 
sixteenth century, to Shane Leslie, and the only thing that 
they all have in common would appear to be that they are 
appreciated by Mr. Hedley Hope-Nicholson. There is a 
rather precious introduction by Mr. R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham, written in pseudo-mediaeval style. 
* * * 

An interesting variation from the majority of gift books 
(a term which usually signifies that the reviewer has found 
nothing of any interest in the book except its elaborate 
decorations and its high price) is The Roman Soldier, by 
Amédée Forestier, with an introduction by Ian A. Richmond 
(Black, 12s. 6d.). This is a gift book any godchild 
would be really glad to have. It is interesting to both 
grown-ups and children, giving, as it does, a complete history 
of the development of the weapons, the uniform and the 
technique of the Roman Army (from the foundation of Rome 
till the end of the Empire proper in 476 A.D.) in the form 
of a series of pictures of Roman soldiers in imaginary settings. 
Each picture is accompanied by a short note showing the 
particular point which the author desires to illustrate, and the 
introduction by Mr. Ian Richmond provides a useful summary 
of the knowledge here conveyed. It is one of the best attempts 
at ‘education without tears” that have appeared for a 
long time. 

* * ~ x 

Among the recent “* omnibus * books which are becoming 
so popular, we would recommend Messrs. Gollanez’s Great 
Short Stories of Detection, Mystery and Horror, containing 
more than 1,200 pages of shocks and starts and thrills for 
8s. Gd. All the great names are there—Poe, Conan Doyle, 
W..W. Jacobs, Dickens (with * The Bagman’s Uncle,” which 
is surely one of the best stories ever writien), and Bram Stoker 
and H. G. Wells. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes is represented with 
* Her Last Adventure ” and Aldous Huxley by * The Gioconda 
Smile.” We congratulate Miss Dorothy Sayers on the editing. 

* * * * 

Dr. Urquhart’s The Vedanta and Modern Thought (Oxford 
University Press, 12s. 6d.) is proof, if proof were needed, of 
the increasing attention which is being given to ancient 
Eastern philosophies. ‘ India,” he writes, ** has a most im- 
portant contribution to make to the thought of the world, and 
is well qualified to make it by the intensity with which through- 
out the centuries she has devoted herself to her philosophical 
task.” Mr. Urquhart has an important chapter comparing 
the Vedanta with modern philosophy. We would not recom- 
mend the greater part of the volume, however, to anyone 
unversed in the doctrines of maya and avidya, or in the 
teachings of Sankara and Ramanuja, but the last chapter, 
* The Religious Value of the Vedanta and some conclusions ” 
—contains a review of the spirit of India readily in- 
telligible to all. ‘In her very denials, in the very intensity 
of her ascetic abnegation, she has expressed something of the 
deepest need of the human soul, that sense of loneliness and 
mystery and helplessness over against the immensity of 
the Universe, which are a preparation for the overwhelming 
Presence of God.” 

* * * * 


If it be true, as we are sometimes told, that an era of 
fundamentalism is upon us, this may perhaps provide a 
reading public for Mr. Ogilvy van Lennep’s elaborate and 
painstaking work on The Measured Times of the Bible 
(Ileath Cranton, 17s. 6d.). More sophisticated students will, 
we fear, be persuaded with difficulty to consider as seriously 
as he desires, his demonstration “in the light of simple 
logic and common sense,” that precisely four thousand years 
must have elapsed between the creation of Adam at sunset 
on September 16th, A.D.1, and the birth of Christ on the 
* true astronomical anniversary ” of that event. Mr. van 
Lennep is a convinced literalist. He is equally untroubled 
by the conclusions of Biblical criticism and of natural science ; 
and always has an explanation ready for the unfortunate 
discrepancies of Old Testament chronology. He acknow- 
ledges that these put some difliculties in his path; but they 
all disappear before the one supreme fact that * the Scriptures 
are obviously inspired.” Of such a work one can only say 
respectfully that those who like this sort of thing will find 
it. just the sort of thing they like. 

* * * * 

“The greatest happiness of the greatest number” is 
now so much a hackneyed phrase, so completely the basis 
of all our political thought, that its philosophical origin and 
basis are almost forgotten. Like its physical counterpart, 
the law of gravity, we take it for granted. M. Elie Halévy’s 
La Formation du Radicalisme Philosophique is one of the 
standard works on that great revolution in thought, and an 
English edition is weleome. The Growth of Philosophic 
Radicalism (Faber and Gwyer, 30s.) has been adequately, 
if rather heavily, translated by Miss Mary Morris, and contains 
an illuminating preface by the Master of Balliol. The book 














is divided into three parts: “ The Youth of Bentham, 
full discussion of the preceding and accompanying movi vi 
in thought ; “ The Evolution of the Utilitarian Doon B: 
from 1789 to 1815; and “ Philosophic Ra licalism,” 
whole is solid and amazingly crudite. aah 

* * * P z 

Those who have read in the daily Press and elsewhep, 

enjoyed Sir John Fortescue’s various scattered articles wild 
glad to have them under one cover in the shape of History 
and Military Essays (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.). The first pat 


the book consists of a discussion of various aspects 

George III.’s political papers, and contains matter of \J 
controversy (“it was not the King, but the Whigs who my | 
the American war”) which can only be hinted at within 

limits of a paragraph, but, as always with Sir John Fortes, T 
the case is presented with clarity and vivid force. The \, 


paper of all contains a striking interview of an ancestor 





author’s with Napoleon in Elba, wherein that mighty gq HE 
produces with unexpected honesty and candour his viey, 

the events and people of the time. As for the author's sey! ” 
exquisitely finished military vignettes—notably those 

Statf Officer in the days of Marlborough and on the Sane 

of the Colours—it need only be said, as Sir John himself; 

said of Napier, ** He has assimilated his material and mag, — 
his own. He has shaped it to his mind. ... And thj a 


great art.” 
a * * 2% 

The great anthropologist, Sir Baldwin Spencer, who wy 
the late Mr. Gillen made an exhaustive and accurate sty 
the Australian aborigines, has described his travels jp } 
fascinating volumes entitled Wanderings in Wild Ansty 
(Macmillan, 42s.). At intervals in the last forty years he 
traversed more of the Australian bush than almost any of 
man living, and in this book he describes what he saw yj 
the keen eye of an expert naturalist. He tells us of the stray 
animals, such as the jumping-pouched mouse which, thow 
only four inches long, can leap six feet ; its hind legs are y 
much longer than its fore legs, and it lives on insects, § 
Baldwin crossed Australia from south to north, and ma 
many journeys in the Northern territory. Ile gives a ¢ 
deal of space to his priinitive friends, the Arunta of Cent 
Australia, who still make stone knives and axes and are ind 
ten thousand years behind the times. His series of ph 


graphs of native ceremonies, dress, tools and decorat 
objects is astonishing. They could not be duplicated { 


as he says, much that he saw thirty years ago has alr 
passed away. The book is both readable and _ instruct 
It will, indeed, remain a standard work on the Australia 
yesterday, 


® * * 

Mr. Henry Baerlein has written a very bright. discurs 
biography in Heine: A Strange Guest (Bles, 12s. 6d.). | 
is in the new fashion of biography ; part fiction, part fac 
and an intolerable deal of private interpretation : and M 


Baerlein never quite approaches the level of the best book 
of the kind. Perhaps there is something wrong in the choi 


of Heine himself as a subject. It is difficult to invent cor Pa 
versations for a famous man of wit. The achievement = 
Mr. Baerlein is that he has made his biography througho 2 
as light as a soufflée; his failure is that this lightness has s 4 
little substante behind it. Perhaps the best parts of t 8 
book are the colloquial, free and rather jogtrot translatior l 
of Heine's poems. 
r ° 
General Knowledge Questions { 
Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. N. Locock, Eto 
College, Windsor, for the following : = 
Questions on Modern Historical Quotations 
1. Where do “ large armies starve and small ones get beaten”! 
2. Who said, “ I never was bate and I never shal! be bate 
3. Which was the peace of which “ no one s proud, but every 
one glad” ? 
4. Who said, *‘ We shall win Canada on the banks of tl Elbe 
5. Who said, ‘‘ The only use of colonies is to provide sinecures 
6. Who said, and when, * Pour encourager les autre 
7. Who said, and when, ** How much the greatest thing tl 
ever happened ”’ ? 
8. Who said, and on what occasion, “ It is now or nev 
9. Who said, and what did he mean, We have on our hat 
a sick man” ? 
10. Who said, and when, “I will sit down now, but o1 uy 
will hear me ”’ 
11. Who said, and when, “ C'est magnifique, mais ce nest pas 
la guerre” ? 
12. Who said, and when, “I am like poor Lear, but thank (0 
I have no Regan, no Goneril, but only three Cordelias 
13. Who said, and when, * They have changed their idol, ? 
preserved their idolatry ”’ ? 





Answers will be found on page 178. 
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Come and play golf 


at Gleneagles in the long, 
light days of Scotland’s 
summer. Seotland is at 
its best in May and June, 
and Gleneagles is the 
best of Scotland. 


Accommodation should be reserved early. Apply 
to the Resident Manager, Gleneagles Hotel. Perth- 
shire, Scotland. The Hotel is under the direction 
of Arthur Towle, Controller LMS Hotel Services, 
London Midland and Scottish Railway, St. Pancras, 
London, N.W.1. 


GLENEAGLES 


HOTEL GOLF TENNIS DANCING FISHING 
SWIMMING RIDING SHOOTING (Clay Pigeon) 








Direct Restaurant Car and Sleeping Car Services from London (Euston). 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
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TIN SELECTION TRUST, 11} 


A RECORD OF PROGRESS, 


SIR WILLIAM D. HENRY REVIEWS THE TIN 
SITUATION. ’ 
The annual general meeting of the Tin Selection Trust, Lg , 
held 29th inst. at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London pe 
Sir William D. Henry, Kt., the Chairman of the com ; 


presided, dealt at considerable length with the tatist] ey 
market and the prospects of the metal. Although tin prodycor 
been confronted year by year with fresh and often yey 
problems, the tin-consuming industries had furnished at thy ‘ 


time increasing evidence of the insatia 
tin. Thus, while in 1927 output had shown t! 
nearly 10,000 tons, due to the stimulus of a constantly rising ma 
price, all the additional metal which accrued in that year i 
way straight into the hands of consumers, the world visible amy 


le demand of the wor 


at the end of that year being rather less than 8,000 tons.  Simily 
the output of 1928 had exceeced that in 1927 by nearly 20,09 "a 
That was a verv notable achievement, but what v 
remarkable, and also most reassuring, was to find that t} 


stocks at the end of 1928 had expanded by no more than 4,700 
That bore eloquent testimony to the rapid rowt of th 


tin-consuming industries. Moreover, in his recent ict 
shareholders of the London Tin Syndicate, Lord Askwith had 
attention to the probability that invisible stocks of tin in the hg 
of consuming interests were less substantial than a y« ey 


the possible extent of balancing the increase in tl visible gt 
Another suggestion which had obtained some currency was thats 
appreciable portion of the invisible stock was held, not by consume 


but by dealers or speculators; but the opening of the new ¥ 








Iixchange in New York coinciding with unusually heavy shipm 
during December from this side to New York would explain anyt 
that might appear elusive in the stock figures. The faet 
however, that they had a total of 24,563 tons constituti 
so-called visible supply of the world at the end of December 
UNECONOMIC SeiL_ina Poricy. 

J So much for the situation at the end of a year fraught 
difficulties and disappointments, and in which the verage 
had been more than £60 lower than the average of either 
two preceding years. The price difficulty which beset tl 
producing industry lay in the fact that, while buying had aly 
been spasmodic, the basic smelting arrangements compelled 
selling of the metal. The uncertain relationship thus est 
between producer and consumer was the causa usar 
all the wild fluctuations witnessed in recent years, and t! 

| scientific regulations grew ever more insistent. 

| He would say at once and without fear of contra 
had the average price not been established in the neighb 
of £300 per ton during 1926 and 1927, and had the interest I 
with the production of tin failed to show the enterprise and res 
symptomatic of those years, then, without a doubt, t in 
would have suffered a very severe setback in 1928, there 
have been an acute shortage of the metal, and prog 
directions would have been endangered. if not tinally cut 
by the forced introduction of substitutes. He would emphas 
that, in contradistinction to any of the other non-ferrous mil 
industries, the tin-producing industry was living t 

| considerable extent on its capital. To-day in Malaya, dredg 
plant was being designed and constructed at very great cost t 
100 feet and more from the surface, and half-pound ground ¥ 
eagerly sought for. Those factors of diminishing reserves, increasil 
mining difficulties, and more costly and complex machine 


of the most vital consequence to the industry as a whole, an 
even greater importance was the constant growth in the demat 
for tin. For those reasons it appeared to him that a higher pr 
basis was essential in the interests of producers and nsul 
alike. 

As to the prospects of the industry for the coming year, oO] 
indicated a maximum increase of approximately 10.000 tons 
the Straits metal supplies, and very little change in other quart 
The total production should thus approximate to 166,000 tons 
while a total increase of 15,000 tons in the world’s consumpti 
should he a conservative estimate, bringing the agereg ntit 
required to 168,000 tons. While there was thus a good possibult 
of the demand in 1929 slightly exceeding output, that did not 


ite qua 





mean that the efforts being made to consolidate the industry coul 
safely undergo any reiaxation. The vast strides which had beet 
made last vear in that direction by their own group in Nigeria at 


| by their associates in the East, no less than the entrance of Messt 
| Guggenheim Brothers into the second largest tin ent« rprise in Sout 
| America and of the Yuba group into Malaya, meant in « rch. cast 
} unification of technical management on a large seale and tt 
| elimination of wasteful methods. Tin was the last of the no 
ferrous metals to set its house in order, but. as to the long view 
| he was confident that eve rybody connected with the industry W® 
jan optimist, while their Trust was in a position to pi ver 


largely with every improvement in the situation. 


The report and accounts were adopted, and the increase in t! 
authorised capital of 1,000,000 shares of £1 wh was also unanl 
mously approved. 
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The persistence of industrial difficulties of which chronic 
large-scale unemple yment is the most arresting sign, ought of 
iiself to be sufficient to show that what we are facing is not a 
yorary slump due to passing causes, but a permanent and 
d change in the % orld’s economic scheme and of Britain's 


ithin it. 


tempora 
profoun 
place w 

In the foregoing sentence w hich is taken from the speech 
delivered at this week’s annual meeting of the West- 
minster Bank, the chairman, Mr. R. H. Tennant, summed 
up a most interesting and thoroughly practical diagnosis 
of the depression existing in certain basic British indus- 


tries with its consequent unemployment. 


FANCIES AND Facts. 

The greater part of Mr. Tennant’s speech in fact dealt 
with the industrial situation m all its aspects, and what 
makes his obs¢ rvations as well as those of some other of 
our bank chairmen of the utmost importance, is that they 
are obviously the outcome of a prolonged study of our 
industrial problems at very quarters. In very 
fearless and straight fashion Mr. Tennant dealt with the 
theories of those who would have us imagine that a quick 
cure for our ills is to be found by revolutionizing the 
fiscal policy of the country, by nationalizing industry, 
or as a third alternative, that industry should be stimu- 
lated by a more expansive credit policy. The protagonists 
of this third idea, Mr. Tennant reminds us, usually preface 
their arguments by accusing the joint stock banks, and 
more particularly the Bank of England, of deliberately 
pursuing a policy which has hampered trade and retarded 
a revival that might otherwise have occurred. 


cl se 


PROBING THE THEORIES. 
Into this third suggestion the chairman of the West- 
minster Bank probed thoroughly. ‘“* Let me say,” he 
said, “ at the outset that I am strongly opposed to any 
restriction of credit which could make it artificially 
dificult for trade and industry to develop as fast as 
economic circumstances permit.... If it can be shown 
that by their present policy the banks have been, or are, 
holding back a trade recovery, then let us mend our ways 
without delay. If there is even a possibility that by a 
change in their policy the Bank of England and the 
joint stock banks could really promote those better 
economic conditions which we all desire, then Iet us 
lose no time in getting together, and concerting methods 
by which this all-important may possibly be 
achieved.” 


object 


BANK Ponicy JUSTIFIED. 

Mr. Tennant then demonstrated how utterly fallacious 
were these theories of short cuts to renewed prosperity 
and how utterly they ignore the causes of the trouble. 
“ Production,”’ he very prop¢ rly said. “ ean be stimulated 
by credit, but trade expansion is dependent on effective 
demand for the goods produced. — If the expansion 
of credit takes place before the signs of an approaching 
increase in demand herald the need for an increase in 
production, the well-known evils of inflation are let 
loose in proportion.” That there has been no artificial 
restriction in credit was shown by Mr. Tennant, and 
has been demonstrated by other bankers time and again. 
It is quite true that steps were taken early last year to 
prevent an influx of gold having too sudden and violent 
an effect upon credit expansion because the Bank of 
England judged the cause of the influx to be temporary 
and time has justified their policy up to the hilt, the net 
result being that because of the caution displayed during 


the early part of the year we were able to face a heavy 

autumn drain of gold without trade having had to suffer 
l ° . > . ° 

either the misleading guidance of a premature fall in the 


Sank 


Rate or th subsequent inconvenience of a high 
Rate in the autumn. 
Roor Causes OF DEPRESSION. 


of course. when we come to consider Mr. 


It is howe ver, 
iagnosis of the main cause of depression in our 
basic industries that the puerilities of the quack remedies 
for a short cut to better things become clearly revealed. 


I have 


Tennant’s d 


quoted at the beginning of this article a crisp 


Finance—Public and Private 
Why Industry is Depressed 


sentence in which the chairman of the Westminster Bank 
goes to the rovt of our industrial troubles. Enlarging 
upon the matter, Mr. Tennant points out and we 
dealing now not with economic fancies but with actual 
facts— that more than half of our present unemployment 
exists in industries which produce predominantly for 
export.. And for this depression the prime cause lies in 
the growth in many countries of local production of the 
goods which we used to export to them. These new 
competitors with great natural resources, 
with labour content with lower wages and lower 
of living, have found that they can exploit their resources 
with advantage. That is a development which, as Mr. 
Tennant says, we cannot expect to arrest. 
Wuar Must Done. 

What then are we to do and what is to be our at 
towards the new order of things? Certainly it should 
not be one of mute resignation, and still less should it 
be one of undue pessimism. Personally, I must 
to a greater feeling of hopefulness with regard to the 
outlook than for some few years past, simply because we 
seem at last to be-realizing and, to some extent, 
the facts. It is, said Mr. Tennant, perhaps the brightest 
point about 1928 that our industrial leaders have given 


are 


overseas 
standards 


SE 
itude 


confess 


facing 


evidence that much needed lessons concerning large 
scale and cheaper production have been learnt. ‘ The 
campaign for rationalization, which is the key to the 


efficient organization of production in many industries, 
is at last assuming important dimensions: and the co- 
operation of employers and employed is being promoted 
in an atmosphere of real good will and endeavour by the 
Melchett-Turner Conference. Slowly and with greater 
difficulties than those experienced by nations in which 
industry is of newer growth Great Britain is at last bring- 
ing herself up to concert pitch.” 
GRAPPLING With TRADE Pro 
So far, however, from being content with dealing with 
vague generalities in the matter of our industrial prob 
lems, I would commend to the attention of those able t 
read the full text of his remarks Mr. Tennant’s: careful 
analysis of the problem presented by such 
industries, for example, as coal, iron and steel, shipping 
and cotton. In all of those industries hi remarks will 
be read by experts, and I venture that far more 
attention will be paid to them by those who are daily 
concerned with the difficulties to the 
theories of this or that economist or politician who would 
have us believe that all can be set right by 


LEMS 


concrete 


to say 
described than 


sonmie change 


in currency or monetary policy, and that without the 
smallest inconvenience to the mass of the community. 
We can no more obtain victory in the industrial and 


economic struggle which lies ahead without effort and 
sacrifice from all the community than we 
could have hoped to escape from the net surrounding 
us in the late War. 


sections ol 


Some Hoprrcurt Pornts. 

From Mr. Tennant’s speech to the shareholders of the 
Westminster Bank, however, on or two important 
points of an encouraging nature emerge. One 1s that 
in all the depressed industries there are not wanting 


signs of the way being prepared for better things, and it 
may be hoped that the derating scheme may be among 
the helpful influences in the near future, though probably 
still more will be accomplished by) industry itself al ny 
the lines of greater co-operation and efficiency. A 
further point which emanates from the speeches of th 


bankers at the recent annual meetings is that so soon 


as there is a turn in the tide of industrial activity the 
banks are in a sound and prepared state to meet all 
legitimate demands for accommodation. It must be 


patent to everyone that already the expansion in bank« rs’ 


' 


loans shows that there has been no curtailment of 
banking facilities, but this expansion in credit facilities 
has been conceived on sound lines. Sound in the sense 


the 


{ 
OL ot 


that the banking system is sound. Sound also in 


that the credit expansion 


sense has ot heen 
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a — —<—— 
character to give the false stimulus of inflation to prices and trusts had the largest capital, viz., £26,837,94 4), 

‘ In _ Will cause less surprise than the fact that textile peonn ——— 


or produce a trade revival of an artificial character. 
short the banking policy throughout has been that of 
steadily looking facts in the face and of trying to deal 
with causes rather than to apply quack remedies however 
appealing. It has been a long and strenuous business, 
but there are not wanting signs of some lifting of the 
clouds and even of a clearer recognition of the sound- 
ness of the banking view and of the course that has 
been pursued, Artucur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Less AcTIVE MARKETs. 
Tus week began with distinctly less buoyant conditions 
in the Stock Markets, reflecting a less bullish state in Wall 
Street, the decline having been most pronounced in Inter- 
national securities, such as International Nickels and the 
Gramophone group. This dullness apparently has come about 
us the result of anticipation in Wall Street of February's 
traditionally easier markets, but no great amount of liquidation 
has occurred, for the total of money lent in Wall Street shows 
no reduction, although rates for brokers’ loans at call have 
come down to about 6 per cent. Investment sections in the 
London Stock Exchange maintained their firmness fairly well, 
although gilt-edged stocks have been inclined to recede a 
little on the continued uncertainty of the monetary outlook 
which has been emphasized by the resumption of gold ship- 
ments to New York. 

* * * * 

Sun Lire Assurance. 

The Sun Life Assurance Society. which confines its business 
to the United Kingdom, makes an excellent showing in its 
latest annual report, the new business figures having reached 
a fresh high record, and Funds and Premium Income also 
advanced, the Funds rising by ne less than £6,750,000, and 
now standing at over £32,000.000. The larger Funds produced 
a rise in Interest Income from £1,016,799 to £1,341,618, 
and the net interest carnings on the fund were at the rate of 
£4 15s. 10d. per cent. after deduction of income tax, as com- 
pared with £4 12s. 8d. per cent. in the previous year. As 
the company only assumes 3 per cent. interest in its valuation 
of policy contracts, there is thus a very substantial margin 
of profit over interest. The company values its liabilities 
and distributes bonuses quinquennially, the last valuation 
having been made as at December 31st, 1926. The two vears 
of the current quinquennium therefore, have opened in most 
promising fashion both for policy holders and shareholders. 
As the company only distributes its profits once in five years, 
the dividend rate usually changes but once in five years, and 
after 1926 the dividend rate went up from 25s. to 32s. per 
share per annum, free of income tax. That a further increase 
is looked for in 1931 is evident from the price of the £10 shares 
which stand at 60, vielding only 8 per cent., free of income 
tax which, however, is equal to £3 13s. 4d. per cent. gross. 

* * * * 
STEAM ACCUMULATION. 

The call for efliciency in industrial production is causing 
increasing attention to be given to the mewsods of economizing 
power supply, among which steam accumulation has been 
developed very much in the last few years. By this principle, 
carried out in the “ Kiesselbach ~ system, a varying 
demand for power from steam boilers can be met by a constant 
rate of firing, thereby enabling boilers to be fired at the 
most economical rate, and also a constant boiler pressure 
is maintained. The British and American patent rights of 
the system are held by Kiesselbach Steam Accusnulators, Ltd., 
which has an issued capital of £168,000 divided into 158,000 
“ A” Ordinary shares of £1 each, and 10,000 * B” Ordinary 
shares of £1 each. Permission has been granted to deal 
in the * A” Ordinary shares in the Stock Exchange. The 
“A” Ordinary shares are entitled to 90 per cent. of the net 
profits, and the *“ B” shares to the remaining 10 per cent. 
Manufacture has hitherto been confined to Germany, where 
a number of plants have been in successful operation for 
some time, 


us 


* * * ** 
NEw COMPANIES IN 1928, 

The year 1928 was, of course, remarkable for the number of 
issues of capital which were made and it is interesting to note, 
from the review by Messrs. Jordan and Sons, the company 
registration agents, the nature of the companies registered at 
Somerset House during the period. The total number of 
companies registered was 9,012, of which 838 were public and 
8,174 private companies, the aggregate capital of the public 
companies being £152,785,338 and that of the private com- 


panies £67,720,788. In 1927 569 public and 7,830 private 
companies were registered with aggregate capitals of 


£121,128,619 and £52,033,652 respectively. As regards the 
various forms of the concerns, the group classified as stocks 


amounted to no less than £19,403,582. New bankinn’ 
panies were registered with an aggregate capital of ¢7 820 
but the most notable feature is the very large increase i, 
group classified as * Music.” In 1927 the capital a 
under this heading was only £786,822, whereas during 
past year “* music * companies were registered with AN avn 
gate capital of nearly £7,750,000 a figure which will recy, 
somewhat extravagant public issues of capital made by o, 


= 





: . 'Y gra 
phone and record companies during the year. fleet LA 
notable increase was shown in the capital to be ye) ' 


photographie purposes while it seems that the current ,,| 
will be remarkable for the number of companies registers: 
exploit automatic machines. 
* * * * 
Tut BANK Or ENGLAND. 

The task of filling vacancies on the Court of Directo: 
the Bank of England always arouses much interest jp ; 
City, and the recommendation of the names of Sir py, 
Blackett and Sir Andrew Duncan to fill the positions , 
vacant by the retirements of Sir Henry Cosmo Bongor , 
Mr. G. W. Henderson, was received with more than the ws 
satisfaction. Only a short time has elapsed since the appoi 
ment of Sir Basil Blackett as Chairman of the new compa 
resulting from the merger of the wireless and cable inter: 
while Sir Basil's work at the Treasury and as Finance Mep 
of the Executive Council of the Governor-General of |p 
is also fresh to the memory. The name of Sir An 
Duncan will be chiefly remembered as that of the Chair 
of the Central Electricity Board which was set up undert 
Act of 1926. For this reason alone Sir Andrew's appointny 
will be an interesting one, while in addition. his service 
the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation and as Coal Contr 


EX 


MR 


render his experience extremely valuable. A. W. K THe 
held 
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A Library List n 

in ti 

MISCELLANEOUS :-—-Primitive Economics of the New Zeal deat 
Maori. By Raymond Firth. (Routledge. 25s.) and 
Prohibition or Control. By Reginald E. Hose. (Longman (% 
Green. 10s. 6d.) The Games of Children. By Hem that 


Bett. (Methuen. 5s.) Romulus or the Future of ti of f 
Child. By R. T. Lewis. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 64.) £14, 
Tombs and Portraits of the Popes of the Middle Ages. 8 Dur 
Monsignor H. K. Mann. (Sheed and Ward. 15s.) the 
Buddhism. By Kenneth Saunders. Y-rays a Bu 
Radium. By V. E. Pullin. A History of London. 8 th 
Gordon Home. Church and State in England Since th abr 
Reformation. By Norman Sykes. Modern Problems * 
Biology. By W. J. Dakin. A History of West a8 
Europe, A.D. 1453-1789. By Sir C. G. Robertson. (Ben tt 
6d. each.) of 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE :—From Leipzig to Cabul. By 6 i 
Stratil-Sauer. (Hutchinson. 18s.) Iee-Bound. B . 
James M. Ashton. (Putnam. 15s.) The Land of th : 
Lama. By David Macdonald. (Seeley, Service. 21s 
~ The Tale of a Wye Fisherman. By WH. A. Gilbert re 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

Art AND REFERENCE :—Art in Ancient Rome. By Eugen ol 
Strong. (Heinemann. 2 volumes. 10s. each.) I 
Art and Civilization. By F.S. Marvin and A. F. Cluttor . 
Brock. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) Th 
Musical Directory 1929.  (Rudall, Carte. — 6s.) 
Crockford’s Clerical Directory 1929. (Oxford Universit } 
Press. £2 2s. India Paper, £3 3s.) Debrett’s House ' I 
Commons and the Judicial Bench. (Dean. 20s.) | 
Magistrate's Handbook. By S.R. C. Bosanquet and D.H t 
J. Chalmers and Graham Oliver. (Benn. 12s. 6d.) 

Clubs 1929, (Spottiswoode, Ballantyne. 7s. 6d.) 

Nove.s :—A Few Friends. By Humfrey Jordon. (Murray 


7s. 6d.) Justin Keyes. By M. Morgan Gibbon 
(Benn. 7s. 6d.) Kif. By Gordon Daviot. (Benn 
7s. 6d.) Matorni's  Wineyard. By E.Phillips 
Oppenheim. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

Hedylus. By H.D. (Blackwell. 6s.) The Unaccepled 
Death. By UHibbart Gilson. (Gill. 7s. 6d.) 

Rosewood and Mahogany. By Kathleen M. Barrow, 


(Stanley Paul. 7s. 6d.) 





Answers to Questions on Modern Historical 
Quotations 

1. The Peninsula. 2. Lord Gough 3 Amiens.— 
4. Pitt. 5. Bismarck. 6. Voltaire on Byng’s execution 
7. Fox on the Fall of the Bastille. 8. The ex-Kaiser after th 
murder of the Austrian Archduke. 9. Czar Nicolas I. referring © 
Turkey. 10. Disraeli after his maiden speech 11. The 
French commander on the charge of the Light srigade 
12. George IIT. when recovering from a fit of insanity, and whet 


reading King Lear.——13. Burke about the Tories on accessi02 


of George ITT. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK. 


LARGE INCREASE IN DEPOSITS 
AND ADVANCES, 


“EXPANDING” CHEAP CREDIT AND 
TRADE REVIVAL, 


THE BANKER’S TRUE ROLE. 


MR, R. HUGH TENNANT’S ADDRESS, 





vy of the Westminster Bank 


THE Annual Ceneral Meetin was 
held on January 3 th at the Head Office, Lothbury, E.C. Mr. 
R. Hugh Tennant (the Chairman) presided. 


The Chairman, in referring at the outset to important alterations 
management, said that in the recent premature 
Lees the bank had to mourn the loss of an able 
member the general management of the bank. 


he said 


Increase 


in the general 
death of Mr. F i 
and lovable of 
g figures in the balance-sheot, 
note 
an 


Commenting on the leadir 
that they had had 


f fully £13,000,000 in ‘ Money 


one or two movements of 

Lodged,” and 
£14,000,000 in acceptances, endorsements, and other engagements. 
ast year the figures of their money lodged had | 


been on 
an experience common to many of the British Banks. 


an 


o expansion ol 


During the 1 


the upgrade 


But as one of the ‘* Big Five” enjoying the prestige of conducting 
the accounts of sundry and. large financial institutions at home and 
abroad, the end of the year frequently occasioned money movements 

upwards « lownward vhich were of a transitory character, 











and while they welcomed the profitable ** turn ”’ which these balances 
brought, thev naturally discriminated as to their suitability for 
lending purpos Pheir advan stood at £149,100,000, an increase 
of we £12.000,000 compared with those of December, 1927. 
Th welcomed the pward trend of their loan business. Some 
‘ iderabl urt of ‘ insion, as with their deposits, might 
be of a1 ( | ter I character, and this feature } ad 
been well kept in mind Ir} rofits for the year, at £2,148,408, 
howed a small but tifvir erease of £15,000. After allocation 
to the bank 1 , of ¢€275.000, setting aside £200,000 to Con- 

geney Ac ' 5 umount neeessary to the upbuilding 
of the Officer Pension Fund, there remained an amount adequate 
forad | ila hat paid in 1927, and a carry forward 
tot int « ‘ > OOO nh inere of £17,000. 

\t ¢ I 1 e of the Bank friendly eritics 

! | I B he 1 ! ' of inereasing the Banking 
} t i the had not been negligent, for in addition to the 
; ) } mall deposits, the y were now instituting 
i camy ! r the conserving of still smaller sums, and, to this 
end, tl | | t ne form of ** Heme Safe which 
gave { t tT ! ! in the domestic re Im, attracting, 

sthe B ed. pote l customers. As to Night Banking 
they had tay resentat to make investigc {ions in America, 
the home of t} Night Safe ind they had arranged at a number of 
their bran for the pro ion ¢ a spec ial safe into which customers 
mig ( lene ts from the exterior of the building at any 
hour of t] la wr night after business hours. 

He the ferred to the special re solutions giving effect to the 
Board's mendati of a sub-division of the Bank’s £20 
shares (£5 17 1) into £4 shares (£1 paid), thus bringing about a 
broader distribution of the upital, w hich would be in the interests 
of the Ban! und. therefore, of its members, 

Cul YeAR'sS OUTLOOK, 

Allud gt the economic sition of the country and of the world 
at large, the Chairman said that the year had been disappointing 
in Many respects, summed up in the fact that the ranks of the 


une mpl ‘ 


Alludine ir 


had increased by ¥4.4 per cent. on the vear, 


detail to the conditions obtaining in the coal, iron 


and steel, engineering shipbuilding, cotton, and other of the 
country’s | industries. he went on to observe that in his review 
disappointment would seem to dominate, but that to write the 
year down as wholly unprogressive would be a mistake, for it 


Possessed certain outstanding features of a satisfactory nature, 














upon which he fully commented. As to the prospects for 1929 he 
did not propose to be drawn into the realm of prophesying. Much 
of the disappointment which each recent year had left behind had 
been due, in no small degree, to the extravagant hopes with which 
each year had been heralded, but it was reasonable to claim that, 
in spite of its disappointments, the year 1928 contributed 
stantially towards future prosperity, because of the 


sub- 
real beginning 


made in the task of re-organizing industry, of cutting down the 
dead-wood and proceeding through sacrifice to efficiency. These 
considerations combined to give some degree of confidence in the 
future, but. lest disappointments recurred, it was necessary to throw 


off the mentality which looked to one particular year or another to 
work miracles and to solve the problems of a decade 


until we convince ourselves of the 


It was not 


great variety of the problems, 


industrial, economic, and financial, which await solution, that we 
can attain a balanced perspective of the progress that any one year 
may reasonably be expected to product ‘ 

Some Economic THEORIES 


If he had dwelt somewhat insistently upon these broad aspects 
of our many-sided economic difficulties, it was for a special reason. 
It was because they were so frequently invited, by one school of 
thought or another, to believe that, although our problems were by 
origin and nature numerous, there was one short cut to the coveted 
goal of renewed prosperity. There were hools of thought. 
One would have us revolutionize the fiscal policy of this country : 
another would have us surrender private to the control 
of the state: yet another would have us experiment in the stimu- 
lation of industry by a more expansive credit policy. The theory of 
the last-named school which he wished to discuss briefly, was that 
by making credit cheaper and more abundant the could 
promote a trade revival; and the protagonists of this idea usually 
prefaced their arguments by accusing the Joint Stock banks, and 
more particularly the Bank of England. of deliberately pursuing a 
policy which had hampered trade and retarded a revival which might 
otherwise have occurred. 


three s 


enterprise 


banks 


In order to prevent any possible misconception, he would say 
at the outset that he was strongly opposed to any restriction of 
credit which could make it artificially difficult for trade and industry 
to develop as fast as economic circumstances permit. He need 
hardly say that if he were persuaded that a more expansive credit 
policy than that which was now being followed could really help 


to lift burdens from the backs of struggling industries, or reduce 
the volume of unemployment, he would eagerly work for the 
immediate adoption of such a policy. If it could be shown that 


by their present policy, the banks had been, o1 holding back 
a trade recovery, then let us mend our we If there 
were even a possibility that by a change in their policy the Bank 
of England and the Joint Stock banks could re 
better economic conditions which they all desired, then let them 
lose no time in getting together and concerting methods by which 


were, 
ys without delay. 





illy promote those 


this all-important object might possibly be achieved. 

The theory that by broadening the basis of credit, and making 
it ampler and cheaper, they would stimulate demand and con- 
sequently production and empl ly attractive 


ment, wa xceeding 








at first glance. But like so many apparent}; tive propositions 
it did not improve on acquaintance. 
CRUX OF HE MATTER, 

Production could be stimulated by eredit ; but trade expansion 
is dependent on citecti demand for the goo produced Credit 
can help at the psyc! ogical mome ; and those wi controlled 
eredit must always he ready and watchu for the opportunit 
to help. But the initial impetus must come from the side of track 
and industry. The function of banking wa ly ly to 
eater for an increased demand fe ommoditt i n enti ed 
manufacturing activity by expan the upply of ered pa 


passu with such developr nt 





place before the signs of an approaching increas« in demand heralds 
the need for an increase in production, the well-known evils of 
inflation were let loose in proportion to the degree of credit « 
pansion. In view of the history of the war and post-war period 
the nature of these evils should be fresh in tl memory of the 
peoples of Europe; and it was the removal of precisely these 
evils that all the nations had in recent rs made the object of 
their financial reforms. 

The first visible result of an expansion of credit in excess of 
expanded production and trade was that more purchasing power 
was made available for the purchase of an unaltered volume of 
goods and services. The inevitable consequence was a rise in the 
level of commodity prices. For the time being producers might 
benefit but the advantage was a fleeting one, for ultimately they 
had to pay more for their raw mate rials, and their wage bills rose 
eventually as a result of the rise in the cost of living. In foreign 


markets their compe titive power was reduced a vital matter for 





our basic industries—-and though profits derived from the home 
trade might be greater on paper, the increase would be largely 
illusory, because the £ sterling would buy less than before. As 
prices rose, a fresh crop of wage disputes was apt to break out, 
and they became involved in a vicious economic circle of a type 
with which they were all familiar. Moreover, the national life was 
dislocated in various ways, the chief of which wa perhaps, that a 


rise in prices arbitrarily altered the respective shares of different 


viii.) 
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. | reviews or digging about in somebody's 
; ; ee i library, when a man tells us about a book { 
sections of the community in the national income. Th were og ‘ ; J 
just the troubles and dislocations from which Great Britain, after and insists on it, when we want one of the | 
years of struggle and sacrifice, has recently emerged. Are we old becks bound or something to pass the 
now to retrace our steps, stultify years of sacrifice, and superimpose 3 - : | I 
upon our present troubles some of the most serious of those which time, we think of cur bookseller and are 
we have so recently and so painfully conquered r” | generally glad to go to him. 
| 
Tire orer wee ® >- . | y A] AW) ‘ol > pal ‘ a ' 
Tur Banker's Rou, 'K] JOHN AND EDWARD BUMPUS Ltp.4}) — 
Tt was the banker’s duty to serve the national interest; but | 350 Oxford Street, W. |. ; — 
in doing so he must be guided by the principles of sound banking | 
practice, and from a purely banking standpoint the results of pre- C77 IAI GIGI IIE ERI IVI IG 
mature credit expansion were as undesirable as they were from the (ILE . i 
national. Banks, it was sometimes forgotten, did not originate 
loans; they granted them in response to applications from their | -— a e- ee 
clients. 
It was no part of a banker's function to provide the * fixed ” or 3 
long-term capital for industry. This must come from the accumu- 
lated savings of the community. One of the essential points to — 
remember in approaching the credit controversy was that it was —_— 
only with the provision of floating capital that the banks were 
primarily concerned. A second point was that credit expansion Ww 
which ran aheack of economic expansion created an atmosphere of | 
unreal optimism, po RA RRR RRR D 
In economic terms, the banker's true goal was stability ; and | WHAT SHALL WE DO | 
re primary ~e was a sen > sag the flow of ere rose or fell in WITH OUR CHILDREN | 
warmony with r volume of the nations proc uctive activity. 
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The Bank of England, however, was the target at whi the | 
arrows of the critics were mainly aimed. To our central Bank was | WA K E Fl E L D —_ 
imputed the blame for the fact that the incipient trade improvement | —_— 

f the first quarter of 1928 failecdl to develop and continue. Punch, ANSWERS THIS 
even, had gyone so far as to publish a cartoon depicting the Old | QUESTION IN HIS 
Lady of Threadneedle Street as standing still in the middle of the VALUABLE BOOK B 
street and holding up the country’s traftic. The gravamen of the 
charge, stated in the simplest terms, was that when the Bank ot ON LE AVI N G 
England in the early part of last year was accumulating gold, 
the opportunity should have been taken to reduce Bank Rate and SCHOOL n 
broaden the basis of pine It wes suggested that if this had been & THE CHOICE ’ 
done the trade recovery of the early months would not have faded ' 
away as it did. OF A CAREER Bex 

The t » outstanding features in the monetary sphere in 1928 were, TH EDITION 3/6 NET 
first, that after gaining £24 millions in the stock of gold in the first HODDER & STOUGHTON 
eight months, the Bank of England afterwards lost all but a trifle WNVVVIIIIIIIa aed 
of thet amount : and the second was that in pite of those big move- ito 
ments the Bank Rate was kept stable throughout a year in which | | 
the New York rate had been twice increased, and had, moreover, | | 
been maintained at a lower level than rates in most other great | 
monetary centres. What then would have happened if the Bank had 
tllowed the carly gold influx to exert its normat influence and to lead | 
to a lower Bank Rate ? Was it not probable that if the Bank of | 
England rate had been reduced, the gold drain in the latter part of 
the vear would have been far more severe than it actually was ?} 
Was it not likely that if 4 per cent. had been put into operation | ————— Se i 
then. they should by now have been on a 5 per cent. level, or even 
highe: 1 

- ' at death can be pro: 
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The persistence of industrial difficulties, of which chronic large- ! % 


ought of itself 
were facing was not a term 


was the arresting 
that what they 
porary slump due to passing causes, but a permanent and profound 


scale unemployment 
to be suflicient to 


most sign, 


show 
scheme and of Britain's 


change in the world’s cconomic 


it. 


place within 


Unemployment was the all-absorbing topic of the day. Govern- 


ments, parliament, and economists, searched vainly for the cure of 


that evil. But if the cure eluded them, the diagnosis of the trouble 
was fairly clear. More than half of the present unemployment 
existed in industries which produced predominantly for export. 
The prime cause of the depression of their basic export industries 


the 
which 


lav in growth in many countries of local production of the 
this used to export to them. That was a 
fundamental, far-reaching, and, to some extent, a permanent change. 
Our new competitors overseas, with great natural re 
labour content, with lowe and lower standards of living, 
had found that they could exploit their resources with advantage. 
That was a development which we could not arrest. 


Finaliy, he upon large 
the attainment of that cheapness combined with quality 
ultimately would win the markets of the world. ‘The brightest 
point about 1928, perhaps, was that our industrial leaders had given 
ce that these lessons had been learned. The campaign 
for Rationalization was assuming important dimensions, and Great 
Britain was at last bringing herself up to concert pitch. He would 
Great Britain had live assets which 
value, the mbherent skill and vigour of our 
hand and brain and the physical advantage of our 
veographical position. If we utilised these assets to the 


gouds 


country 


sources, with 


wares 


urged concentration 


clear evider 


conclude on a note of hope. 
had not 
workers by 


( hanged inh 


ficient and determined endeavow they would carry us through, | 
en 
(App \ ) 
The Repert and Accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
Special Resolutions emb*dying the sub-division of the shares 
wreed t 


scale produ tion and | 
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ah Game WL.3. See, Santee oe APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND to the Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall 
: ‘ e , . ondon, 5.W. 1. 
> WANTED Persons who have already submitted applications 
ae CIVIL AND MILITARY AGENCY has been of : for appointment as Inspectors under the Board need 
reat assistance in saving money and trouble to POARD OF EDUCATION, not renew their applications 
many homecomers secking permanent and temporary fhe Board propose to appoint shortly four H.M 
homes. Special branch for care of children. Write | Inspectors (Women), one of whom should have special ——— 
for free bookict to C. and M, Agency, Abbey House, | Knowledge of Domestic Subjects and, if possible, general - on P ‘ d 19 
Westminster, 8.W. 1. qualifications in Science PRIVATE TUTOR required for yout ea 
a : = ee Applications must be made on the prescribed form Advanced ma thematic s leading up t ” to Bot 
—— a nite and just reac h the Board not later than mid day on CX: — ition ; 5 KE 27 district pre Terres d 
February 12th, 1929. Copies of the prescribed form, | T-569, ¢/o Jacksons, 19 Cullum Street, E. 
_THE AT RE together with particulars as to salary and conditions| — F _—_— 
al cial ss aahiniieeniiie of employment, can be obtained on application in — ——— — » 
( UEEN’S (Gerr. 9437) Eves. 8.30 RNEST MII writing to the Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, 
. ' 4 sRNE *“| London, S8.W.1 “Py val 7. »< " 
() = at et woh K EMP KE RON. Horethy Dix Persons who have already submitted applications for LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
. os yppointment as Inspectors under the Board need not ND 
renew their sivindemsnesnnae 
rR” ALTY.—(Uier. 2690), Evenings at 8.30. ——— -- ao N INTERESTING and THOROUGH Course of ind 
“ BERD-IN-HAND.”’ Hoe, BUSINESS.—Ladies can make regular weekly | £ vidual training, with a detinite guarantee of a8 
A Comedy by John Drinkwater income. Spare or full time. Artistic. Fascinating. | remunerative secretarial appointment.— Part ulars from 
Matinees Thursdays and Saturdays, at 2.30, Materials fre Customers secured.—Mitchell’s, 69] Mr. N. S. MUNFORD, KENSINGTON COI LEGE, 
33und PERFORMANCE, Newman Street, London, BISHOP’S ROAD, LONDON, W. 2. *Paddington 9046, 
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CORPORATION.— 





} qualiti $ tor tirst-class girls ove r 12 and under 

















, or School Secretary 

















An Entrance Scholarship of £80 a year will be offered 
Candidates must be over 12 and under 14 

















SEARCH iN CHINA 
- ANI 


BLUE STAR 


TOURS TO BRAZIL 
& ARGENTINA 


r 
WEDNESDAY and FR IDAY 











35 days and upwards from £132 
inclusive of accommodation 
at Rio de Janeiro’ leading 
Hotels facing the sea.or 49 days 
and upwards from£156inclusive 


TION ON BRITISH POLICY 


of Hotel accommodation at 
BUENOS AIRES 


i _cgiaipaaiiall 








Regular Sailings from 
LONDON &: BOULOGNE 


LISBON, MADEIRA RIO de JANEIRO 
SANTOS. MONTEVIDEO BUENOS AIRES 
_ BOYS’ SC HOOLS AND (¢ OL L EG 7ES 


Be LELD COLLEGI for full particulars apply 


BLUE STAR LINE 


LONDON: 3 Lower Regent Street SWI 
“Jel GERRARD 5671-2 
LIVERPOOL: Dock Board Building 
124 St Vincent Street 


General Passenger A ents: 

Ackeriey and Son, 

Arcade. Bradiord. and Purdon Ghambers, 
09. Jameson Street. Hull. 


General Agents for FRANCE: 
Cie Internationale des Wagons-Lits, 
M4 Boulevard des Capucines, PARIS 








ratory School opening under Mr 











5 years Master Glen- 
e. fe rrimeriy resident (¢ 

















Some twelve ‘Open Scholarships, * . 
Boarding Scheol on modern lines for 100 girls ag>d 





Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Excellent playing fields. 


, TH 
RESIDE NTLAL St CHOOL twee IRLS. 
A., 





} lndire 


yuth Collegiate Schools, 





S¢ -HOOLS S AND COLLEGES 
ABOUT SCHOOLS AT 








NU CHARGES WHATEVER MADE LO PARENTS, 


QicHOoLs FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
b TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINEN', will be pleased to ALD 








PARENTS by sending tree of charge prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 
The age of the pupil, district preferre d, 

and rough idea of tees should be give 

I-&J — m, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon : Street, 
Lond mn. a iv 50 $ Central. 

\CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
h ad vie 3 runing the most suitable establishments 
will be given e of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of 1 to Messrs. Truman & 


Ltd Scho istic Agents, 61 ¢ 






Knighiley juit Street, 
London, W.1 relepho Gerrard (2 lines). 
Publishers of SCHOOLS the most complete guide 
to Schools in existeuc Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 


pee LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
here are a good many perfectly equipped small 


Public Schools which give a thoroughly efficient education 
at a quite reasonable cost We shall be pleased to 
send FREE OF ALL CH AR GE, prospectuses and full 
information of such schools on hearing the age of the 
boy, locality preferred and rough idea of fees it is 


J. & J, Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
I: \ LOC UTION Mr Chas Seymour gives private 
4 lessons on HOW TO SPEAK successfully (Parlia- 
ment » Bar, Banquet Bro whure for’d 401 Strand, W.C.2. 





F. Q. HOME CIVIL LC.S, 17 Specialists 
1928, 16 places out of 19 candidates 
OLDERSHAW and DAVIES 


> Sussex Place, Hyde Park, W. 2. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


A THORS’ MSS., articles, & typed accurately 
& and promptly by old Public School boy disabled 
in the War ls. per 1,000 words; carbon, Sd. Ser- 
vice recommended by well-known writers.—C. Grifliths, 
1s | pwood oad, Norbury, London, 8.W. 16 








I “E AKN to write Articles and Stories earn while 
4 you learn booklet free Regent lustitute 
(Dept. 85). Kegent House, Palace Gate, W.8 


ITERARY Typewriting careftully& promptiyexecuted 

4 MSS. Is. | ior 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
Miss N. Mck ack une (C), Iderton Rd., Westclilf-on-Sea, 
N Iss E ERMAN Shorthand, ‘Typewriting. 
i lranslations 92 Rupert St., Piccadilly. Ger. 1737, 





uae D MASJEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
Konald Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, | S.W. 1 








T° Authors, Playwrights, etc. MSS promptly type- 
written Miss Mills, 55 Harpur Street, bedford, 


Tt EWRITING Allkinds. Accuracy and despatch- 


ls. per 1,000 w DD. Kilis, Lansdowne Av., Slough 
BOOKS, _&e. 
OKS. LISTS FREE. 


Lawrence and Bullen’s Italian Novelists, 9 vols., fine 


set, 1802-7, £2 
Set of bLickens Biographical Edition, 1902, 19 vols., 
£5 5s 
Swinburne’s Poems, First Colleeted Edition, 6 vols., 
1904, £3 10s 
Aubrey Beardsley, The Early Work of, First Fdition, 
1899, £3 10s 
Frank Brangwyn Prints and Drawings, 1919 
The Buttertly, complete Set in 12 parts, £2 
Golden Cockerel Press Lucian, £3 3s. 
BOOKS WANTED ve Quincey Opium Eater, 1822; 
Origin of Species, 1859; Woman in White, 3 vois., 
1860; Sir Kalph Esher, 3 vols., 1829; Jungle Books, 
2 vols., 1894-5 
We are always open to buy Libraries or small col- 
lections of good books. Let us know what you have. 
We can also get any book you require. Let us know 
your wants 
BAKEK’'S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington) 
john Bright Street, Birmingham 








AN APOLOGY 


ry\o THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE POE rn ¥ 
| SOCLE PY (incorporates 1), Featherstone Bidys,, W ‘ 

On behalf of the “ Poetry Lovers’ Fellowship” or 
of myself, and of my colleagues associated with it, I am 
authorised and requested to EXPRESS SINCERE 
REGRET that STATEMENTS to the prejudice of and 
affecting the good name of THE POETRY SOCIETY and 
of certai individual members thereof, have been 
printed and published by, and on the letter-paper of the 





“ Poetry Lovers’ Fellowshi and to offer an unqualified 
APOLOGY for, and WITHDRAWAL of, these STATE- 
MENTS 

Instructions have been given for the immediate de- 
struction of all papers or documents which have been 
printed and remain unissued, containing the statements 
in question, and on behalf of the “ Poetry Lovers’ Fel 
lowship ” and of myself and my colleagues thereol, I 


undert ae to make no further attacks, cither directly or 
fecting THE POETRY SOCIETY (ILNCOR- 





PORAT! })) or any of the members thereo! 

I ee that as the statements in question (for which 
I am prepared. 7 accept full responsibility) have been 
widely ciré umongst the member of THR 
POETRY SOCIETY (INCORPORATED) as well as 
in many other quarters, THE POETRY SOCIETY 
shall be at liberty to publish _ apology in the news- 





papers; and I agree to contribute the sum of 2o gulneas 
towards the cost of such publication, and to pay the 
costs of the solicitors of THE POETRY SOCIETY 
actemaieenas in the matter 


gned) OLIVER C DE Cc. ELLIS 
Witness to the Signature of Mr. Oliver C. de C, Elliaa 
(signed) W. BARWELL. 
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FOREIGN 


YWITZERLAND.—LAUSANNE, LUTRY, CHA- 
i TEAU BIENVENUE., First-class finishing school 
for girls. Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
Summer holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Escort 
from and to London.-—Principals : Mmes. Rufer. 


Vy 


BOARD RESIDENCE AND SUITES 











TEVEY. LE 
Comfort. 


CHATEAU 
Pension from 44s. 


HOTEL, on lake. Every 
weekly, sharing 38s. 











‘UNNY 8S. DEVON.—Priv. family offers restful holi- 





b day, or longer. Very comf. house, gasfires bedrms, 
elec. light, large garden, glorious views, sea, river, country. 
Mod. Also sleeping huts. Easter on. Box 1344 Spectator. 
\ THERE to Stay in London. The Lodge, 1 St. 

George's Square, 5.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d. or 


2 guineas weekly 








TO LET, &e. 


To Let, May, June, July, Cottage in. 
unspoilt village ; uear golf links; 2 sitting, 5 bed 
rooms (Heal beds), lavatory basins, bathroom, 3 w.c.’s 
garage; attendance available.— Bishop's Secretary 
Church House, Liverpool, ‘ 





YORNWALL 


i] 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





ACON, 
per Ib.; 
smoked or pale dried. 

Miles & Co., 


choice streak, bdneless, 10-12 Ib. 1s. O}d. 

Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib. 1s. 3d. per 
All rail paid. Full price 

Bacon Factory, Bristol. 


| 


Ib. ; 
list free. —L. 


CREAM (Devonshire 
6d. per Ib.; post free, 
near Lincoln. 


fashion), 
u. 


YLOTTED 


Riseholme 

RUITS AT WHOLESALE PRICES! Direct from 
I the Importer, saving you 4s. to in the &. 
SPECIAL OFFERS: Extra quality Mixed Case, best 
Denia Oranges (about 106) and Grape Fruit (about 45), 
for 30s.; shop value, 38. Case of 42 lb. Oregon New- 
town Apples, extra special, 20s. Half-case of best 
Florida Grape Fruit (45), 18s. All carriage paid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded.—Send 
order, with remittance, to MILBURN’S (Dept. 6), 
22 Billiter Street, London, E.C. 3. Illustrated Booklet 
free on request. 


lid. per 
3s Wilson, 


Dairy, 





7s. 


Wholemeal and Flour ground with the old- 


DURE 
In strong 


fashioned stones froin the finest Wheat. 








cartons, 7 Ib 33. 3d., post fy-e. Reduced prices larger 
qguantities.— Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex. 
— —— = 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PALD for Metal Plates and Old Teeth. 
always best.—Call or post, 
, 130 Baker Street, WwW... 





biG P Rit hi 
No misleading prices ; 
‘the London Tooth Uo., Dept. 5 


MONEY 
FOR SALE 


BY EASY PURCHASE PLAN 
A £1 a month can find no more 
profitable investment than En- 


dowment Insurance. This gives 10 
advantages over any other form of 
investment. ‘They are explained in 
our booklet: “ The 10 Advantages.” 


£500 FOR £1 A MONTH 


We are offering 2,000 Endowments 
on the Easy Purchase Plan (not more 
than 2,000 during 1929). ‘These En- 
dowments provide extremely liberal 
and GUARANTEED benefits, and 
include a large CASH BONUS ‘added 


NYONE able to save a regular 


to your savings every year and free 
from Income Tax. You can enjoy 
your savings and bonuses during 


your own lifetime. Medical examina- 
tion is usually not needed. 


This is an opportunity. 1f you wish 
to be amongst the favoured 2,000, 
write for booklet, “ The 10 Advan- 
tages,” and mention “ Spectator,’ 


MANUFACTU RERS 


INSURANCE LIFE ea 
No. ys ‘Begone Street, London, S.W. 1. 


ASSETS EXCEED 417,500,000. 
M.R. 
Bate te tate at, tliat Se Aha. BE. 








YOCK ROACHES.—Completely cleared by BLATTIS 
/ Union Cockroach Paste, used successfully the world 
over for 30 years, never failed to exterminate the pest. 
Try a tin at 1s. 4d., 23. 6d., 4s. 6d., from HOWARTHS, 
473 Crookesmoor Road, Sheffield, who guarantee it, 


Classified Small Advertisements. (Cont.) 


E 


Rey. W. 


OR 


SALE.—JIG-SAW 
em sizes : 
. THOMPSON, Sed be rgh. 


——— 
—= 





—__ 





PUZZLES, 
per 100 pieces, 


2 


Dewly cy 
List tree” 


2s. 6d 





AVE you any 


rthing to sell? 
thing to sell, 


a 


Readers having any 


or professional services to Offer. s 





Artistic and original work from £2 


invited to bring their announcements to the otice ¢ 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator Pres . 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 let 4 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offic, ten 
York Street, Covent Garden, London, We 9 %, It - 
remittance, by Tuesday of each week Discount 
23% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 74% for 2 { 
10°, for 52. sa ; 
—___ 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—yoy ,, 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or othe - 


r ideas incorporated 





-< Specimens sey 
free.-HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W 1 ; 
a 
N RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for Casto 
4 Garments.—™ Castleway,"” Hanworth, Middle: 








( WING to the gr 
ot the 
disposed of on publi 
have been unable t 
having been ordere 
Newsagents, or dire 


should be enclosed 
postal copies.) 


Spectator, 


act from the 
Street, Covent Garden, 


st 


ace ee 


eat demand for the Centenary Numbg 
of which 35,000 Copies Wer 
ication, We regret that many pero: 
» buy a copy. A reprint of this igy 
d, copies are now obtainable gt all 
Spectator Office, 13 You 

w.t (9d. in stamp 
cost and postage 


London, 2 
to cover for al 





R 


personally for 
famous “ Fair 
elastic, native 
THAN SHOP 
booklet to : 


also all kinds 
you 
isle 

wool 


DEAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, 


PRICES 
8. 120, Wm. D. Johnson, 


Cardigans, &, 
of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitt 
by expert knitters, plain, or in ths 
’ Patterns, from the real Soft, light, 
s. At Shetland prices, FAK Lys 
Send postcard tor illustrate 
Mid- Yell, Shetiaad, 





R 


free. JamesSt.T 


EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. 


es 


Any length eut. Pat, 
weed Depot,246Stornoway, Scotland, 


SORE Kem oe 





Delight of the conn 
Cork-tipped. 


Postage extra,3d 


YOMETHING NEW FOR B AZAARS, &c.—Hand 
h coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profit 
—Rainbow Pottery VUo., Dept. “5.” Lindfield, Sussex F 
MIRED OF GASPERS? Try BIZIM Cigarette! 
Real, pure Turkish tobacco matured natunlly 


Only 6s. per 100, Plain» 
for 100, 64.300, 9d. 50), 


oisseur, 











or from Chemists, Boots’ B. ranches, Stores, 














1,000 post free for 573. 6d. Send remittance to many 
facturers J.J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD.,9U PiccaDILLy, W.L 
TP\VIRED OF GASPERS? Try Freeman's Rhode 
l cigarettes. Made from selected Khodesian 
fully matured and carefully blended. A smooth ( 
smoke. 7s. 9d. per 100, postage 3d. extra; 38s. for 50, 
postage 9d.; 75s. per 1,000, post free.-Send remittance 
to manufacturers, J. J. Freeman & Co., Ltd.,¥0 Piccadilly, 





REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH HOTELS _ 











T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
A Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 





POURNEMOUTH.—OSBORNE AND PRIORY 
>) HOTELS. A.A. Ideal Winter residences, 1 minute 
Pier, square, Winter Gardens. Close links, Central heating, 
unsurpassed cuisine and service. Personal supervision. 
Terms irom Kesident Proprictressez, "Phone 51. Tel.: 
“ Osprey. 





UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 
] tion. Tennis, Golf; Garage, Lifts. Radiators, 
hn. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom. 


Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474. 
ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
] BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms. Suitesg 26 new 
yooms (h. and c, water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
K.A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS ior Rheumatism, 








YXETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, Facing 
‘4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c. 
water & radiators in bedms, Lift. Nt. porter. Phone 4071. 


— 





COURT (Private Hotel. Tel. 189), 
SIDMOUTH. 
Beautifully appointed and the only Hotel adjoining 
Golt Course (18 hole). Unrivalled position. Veritable 
sun trap. Experienced chauffeur and Daimler for hire. 
Wireless. Garage. Moderate Winter Tariff. 























M ATLOCK.—Rockside Hydro. Modern throughout JEFORMED IN NS. 
4¥i The Favourite Hydro. Every Comfort. Pros. Free r . : 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of pe INNS and : 
4 y 7 TK TT > , , 1OTELS managed by 5 
JADSTOW (Cornwall) HOTEL METROPOLE.—Ideal} i 
for Autumn & Winter. Ist Cl. Golf. Sp. Winter terms, | PEOPLE'S REL a HOL Py ASSO IATION, § 
pa : > RH. Ltd., St. George's Housr, 193 Recut J 
PRINCETOWN, Near (Devon)—TWO BRIDGES | .,P RUA. Md. St GE oa 
HOTEL, centre of Dartmoor, 1,100 feet above sea ss mechs 
30 - . 3 of fishing, hunting. Excellent cuisine and cellar, i 
Moderate tariff. Lock-up garages. ( YROYDON, WALDRONHYRST (Residential) § 
HOTEL.—Charmingly situated and appointed 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. | renowned for catering and comfort, within 17 minute § 
London Write llis Tariff, Res. Propr Phone 075 p 
enaees GRAND HOTEL.—First-class, Finest _ 
Position Sea Front. Nearest Station. Perfect ONDON 
Cuisine. Hot and Cold Waterand Radiators in all rooms, L . ETS a 
Rooms with baths. Garage for 100 Cars. CRANSTON CO. HOTELS 
High-class unlicensed Hotels 
rFYORQUAY.—ROSLIN HALL HOTEL. Ideal for -ANHOE. BLOOMSBURY STREE 
I Autumn and Winter stay. Vita Glass Sun Parlour. IV anu B. BLO one nin rs TREET = 
Garage.—’Phone: 2113. Mrs. V. F. GRESHAM, KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREBI, i 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON koOW. 
rporquay.—Hy DRO HOTEL, Daddy Hole Plain, 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 fevt above sea, 
A.A. and R.A.C, Tel.: Hydrotel. *Phone: 2207. ‘is onl eh abe in dh em Cahoon oe 
aw asm " one = er person for Bedroom. Breakfast, Attendance, am 
rPYORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An a November to April—ss. 6d.| Summer months 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel, | _ April to November—10s. Largely patronized by 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and | copy ; “she jones, i 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff apply Comgy S08 puctensienss cesses. 


RESIDENT PRornietToR. Telephone 3655 








ATLOCK.—Smedley’s, The Leading and Largest Hydro. 


N 





YOTNES.—SEYMOOCR HOTEL. On River Dart. 





Est. 1853. 260 bedrms. Write for Illus. Prospectus. 


Phone; Matlock 17. "Grams: “ Smedley’s, Matlock.” 





r 
| Ist class. Cent. neating. 
shooting,golf,bowls & tennis,&c. Gar. Phone : 


Fishing, boating, hunting, 
Totnes 14. 


oun —THAC 
P.C.1. (Opt 

200 rooms. 
Special inclu 


L 


Electric Fires in all Bedrooms. 


KERAY HOTEL,Great Rus sell St, 
yosite the British Muscum.) 


sive terms on application 
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London: Printed by W. Sreaicut anv Sons, L7tp., 
Street, 


98 and 99 Fetter Lane. E. C, 4, and Published by Tue Spectator, Ltp., at their Offices, No. 
Covent Garden, 9, 
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Radio or Gramophone at the touch of a switch | 
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Ms 


The Symphony Radio - Gramophone 
combines a long range super five-valve 
wireless receiver and an electrically 
reproducing gramophone within one 
handsome cabinet. 


The gramophone music is electrically 
reproduced through the loud speaker, 
cut. Py, entirely eliminating “ needle-scratch.’ 
Scothad, The music can be amplified until it 
will fill a laree hall or can be reduced 


ey 





to a mere whisper. 


The special. wireless circuit makes it 
easy to select the choicest programmes 
from European Broadcasting Stations 
ard is controlled by one tuning dial. 


sarettes! 
aturaly 
Plain o 
Od. 500, 
) thany. 
x, WL ; 
One simple switch enables you to 
change from radio music to gramo- 


phone and back at any time you 


——. 


odesisn 
n Leal, 
1, Sweet 
for 50, 
ittance 
cadilly, 


desire. 


The tone qualities of beth gramophone 
and wireless are literally astonishing. 
The price of the Symphony Radio- 
Gramophone would be low for either 
a vramophone er radio set alone of 
» fine a quality and finish. 





The Symphony Radic-Gramophone can be 
seen and heard at nearly all the big stores 
and good dealers everywhere. An illustrated 


catalogue will be sent post free on request. 





SYMPHONY GRAMOPHONE & RADIO COMPANY, LTD., 
23-24 WARWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1 
: ‘ Iwicvoe fy 2 2 
ntial) Telephone: Gerrard 0036, I rices from32gns. 
nted FACTORIES: GILWERN and WOLVERHAMPTON, 


nutes : to 48 gns. 


757 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 
SIIORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


Fer Full Particulars Apply to 


THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES 
4TLANTIC HOUSE, MOORGATE, ECs © AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET. 3.00 
COREE, WATER S:PEET, LiveRPOOL. 

@L90 AT BIRMINGHAM, MANCKEATER, Ch4SCOR '@ SOUTHAMPTOR 
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BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 





_ ee, 





Every room will be 
comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 
10lbs. of fuel. 


Burns slowly through 
the night without 
attention. 








All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 


WRITE FOR 1928 BOILER 
CATALOGUE, WHICH  IN- 
, CLUDES ALL THE LATEST 
Can easily be stoked by a lady. TYPES. 


THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Lid., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 
















1 memory of one of the 
world’s great women is being 
commemorated and perpetuated 
through the Josephine Butle: 
Memorial Fund. You are 
earnestly asked to help. 
Gifts to, and full inf 
THE B age RAVE 
3 Deanery Street, 


_ JOSEPHINE BUTLER 


£40.000 APPEAL 











Burn your Rubbish! 


“WILMOT” DESTRUCTOR. 


Improved wi 2 zalv anised body and 
loose lining. ill bur all garden, 
household, so ioe kennel refuse 
No. 680. Height 38 inches. Dia- 
meter 19 inches. 
Medium Size. 

46/- Carriage | 6 

extra. 


Made in 5 sizes. 








“CHELSEA ” BARROW. 


Galvanised Steel. Full size, very 


strong, will carry up to 3 cwt., 


yet light enough for 26/ 


ladies’ use. Carriage 
“ BONFIRE” BURNER. | 








extra 1/6. 

Will burn all garden refuse. The 
shape makes it possible to pile up 
the rubbish; the length of the legs 
allows a good draught at the bot- 
tom. Black japanned. 


extra. Height 2 


Send for Catalogue and name of Agent. 


S. M. WILMOT & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
4, ST. PHILIPS, BRISTOL. 
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BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 




















the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 
of fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 
Its funds are low. Will you help? 
Patron: H.M. THE KING, 
‘cakers: Wittiams Dracon’s Bank, Lrp, 
Secretary: G. E MAUDE, Esq. 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 5S.W.1. 


seafarers. - 























THE PRUDENTIAL 


IS THE 
ASSURANCE 
BRITISH 
AND TRANSACTS 


LIFE, FIRE, BURGLARY, 


LARGEST Ce MPANY | 


— IN THE 


MARINE 








end all other classes of General Insuranec< 

CHIEF OFFICE HOLBORN BARS. LONDON, E.( 
FUNDS EXCEED =- - - - £200,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £280,000,000 


EMPIRE. — | 
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THE LIGHTING SYSTEM 


ATOZ 


ids out as a pro sands of fully 


isfied clients testif fy: i 
Economy and efficie: icy combs ad with simpli ity are its great advan- 
om Tts brilliant and diffusive ; ae m <> it an ideal illuminant 
for any home. 


Lighting Plant of all sizes from l st ipplied, and work 
carricd out in any p art of the country, fully + unt ‘ 
1 Estir 
THE ACETYLENE CORPORATION, LTD. 
49 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 














if yPry 
| (A INHALANT 
' cures colds and relieves Catarrh 
by searching out the germs and 
clearing all the nasal passages 
: First thing def vepet All Chemists, 
4 dro apex 
“ res hendberbief 2/- & 3/- 
THOMAS KERFOOT & Co. Lid. 
a: 











MYSTERY// 


-~a secret blend 
of rare tobaccos! 


LAMBERT & BUTLER: Ss 


pvERLeE 


MIXTURE 








ORIGINAL ¥oi?Sf SCOTT BLEND Vo? ‘or 
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agood — 
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better 











Are you going away 


Fad 
this Spr tiyl or Easter ? 
ing your holidays at home 
suction um intend going on a sca-cruise, 
el Bureau Lhe Spectator can help you. 
ny | planned for any reader, hotel 
a n ed, ticket hooked, or any other 
1 you d e will | cen free of charge. 
the past year the Travel Bureau has _ reccived 
letters of thanks from readers for advice and 
ra Vanag he Spe 
York Str Loudon, IV.C.2 
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Se RD , , si — Soret 
Irresistible/ | 
: BISCUITS 
ES Apiguant combination of thin crisp, flaky biscuis 
fs with real cheese of refined flavour. "Imitated every- 
s where but without success. Ask always for the original 
ye” CARRS 
VER va | £ Ti lA AlN OUR HOMES 
Over 27,000 young li ina h; ave passe ail ehirosis sh the doors of 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
Will YOU help he ee aie 74 eons to 27,000 more 
WE NEED FUNDS NOW. 
£36 lL keep a Girl \ ‘ of t 
£40 l os ! ! 
£75 will ; | 
‘A 
i i 
IRL. Prin Many, \ | 
I M t WER. I 1) CONNA i 
: WLR. Tux Pris Wal K.G 
1 - - “ ‘7 x, ’ | 
( ’ ] ( miltlec? 
.., Howse F. Devitt, Eso. 
164 SHAFTESBURY ‘AV., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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THE FIREMAN’S; WHAT A LIFE! 


Buried in the bowels of the ship, 
breathing an atmosphere of steam and 
oil, grime and bilge water. 


Can you wonder if he is tempted to let rip when he 
lands in some strange port with false “ friends”’ to 
dupe him? 

We are out to right this wrong.. 
Said a fireman: “The Flying 


Angel Flag” means protection to 
us chaps. 


Will you for Britain’s good name 
—help us to give the fireman his 
own homelike club and the best of 
friends—a Chaplain o: Reader of 


"THE MISSIONS 
TO SEAMEN 


Offices: 
11 BUCKINGHAM STREET, 
STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 




















BAKERS NEW 


=OXFORD- 


Sectional oe 















The new improved 
sections of Baker's 
* Oxford” Bookcases 
have gained such 
popularity that the 
old sectional bookcase 
is likely to become a 
thing of the pasi. 
One of Baker's new 
sections, with cornice 
and base, forms a 
bookcase fit to adorn 
any room. 


ALL the “elas- 
ticity ” is retained in 
this improved type, 
and many advantages 
impossible in the old 
models are included. 


Illustration shows 
Two of the improved 
sections with cornice 
and base. 








: Write to-day for 

* Iustrated Cata- * 
' logue and learn 

$ more about these : 
: IMPROVED Sec- : 


§ 
: tional Bookcas 
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Wm. BAKER & Co. Ltd., 


Library Specialists, | 


London Agents: DULAU & Ce., 








OXFORD. 





NCS 













produce 

in its 

a and 
50 for 3/3 

» 100 for 6/4 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


CORK TIPS 





The finest growths of old Virginia 
tobacco, ripened to perfection and 
specially selected for the purpose, 
in PLAYER’S No. 
a cigarette which is unrivalle 
delicacy of 
cool-smoking qualities. 


Tue ExtraQuatity 


VIRGINIA. 











‘10 for 


SD. 


20 for 1/4 


WITH 


CORK 





flavour 


* WITHOUT 


TIPS 
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GREAT 
STORIES 


by 


H. G. WELLS 
LEONARD MERRICK 
E. F. BENSON 
LIAM O’FLAHERTY 
G. K. CHESTERTON 
PROSPER MERIMEE 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS 
STACY AUMONIER 
ROBERT BARR 
BARRY PAIN 


etc. 


HESE are a few of the 

authors whose best work 
is represented in the latest 
number of THE ARGOSY, the 
magazine noted for the pub- 
lication of the world’s best 
examples of the short story art. 


ISE discrimination is used 
in the selection of master- 
piece stories for this, the fore- 
most fiction magazine of to-day, 


Contemporary and classic 
stories, British and foreign, 


appear month by month in its 
pages, together with striking 
literary features. 


ARSOSY 


MAGAZINE 








Buy the March Issue TO-DAY 1[- 
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THE GRAMO-RADIOPHONE. 











| 
| 
In one compact cabinet of magnificent: design, | 
the Gramo-Radiophone combines the famous HH 
Bowyer-Lowe Screened Vox Populi Three Wireless 
Receiver and an Electrical Reproducing Gramo- | 
phone. You can now enjoy at will the finest 
recorded music, or the cream of the wireless i! 
programmes, with a fidelity of repreduction such i}] 
as you never thought possible. The Gramo- 
Radiophone is simple to operate for either type of 
music, and with records there is actually less wear 
from the electrical pick-up than from a reedle 
and soundbox. | 
PRICE COMPLETE - £39 i 
Or £8 10s. down and ten monthly payments of HH] 
a ' > — 
3 10s. = 
Send for illustrated = 
literature of |; : puts 
Bowyer-Lowe \ “VX MO seqccut 
Radio - Gramo- \ vi ma es as ee” 
phones and Wire- \\\\\ th >t or Aor w 
less Receivers. \ gramol p duc rectt cal 
\ rica! wes Of e yott 
> ma pver sed 
\ ahe * age ie 
\ ecordl yom gull * nev 
ss give nd deta? a. ** 
qualitl> real camiliat 
pellet 4 in mat on 
ye eale the he m4 with 
\ records less s “ asiv© 
\\ records e Peamenitss 
\ _ oust rockin’ 
\ pe c 1¢ nuit 
\ u 
\\\\\ , . 27 10s 
\\\ price « a 
\\\\\ 4 10s: dao ments 
\\ Or “onthly A 
\ yer og £2 
‘OES 


Bowy wyer- Lowe 


X \ 


BOWYER-LOWE CO. LTD. (Dept. P), 
RADIO WORKS, LETCHWORTH. 
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Pipe, 
which—the delicate membranes of 
the throat object to smoke, which 
eventually produces irritation, either 


cigar or cigarette—no matter 





mild or severe. To prevent this, take 
an ‘Allenburys’ Glycerine and Black 
Currant Pastille occasionally between 
smokes and let it dissolve in the mouth. 
Containing pure glycerine and the 
luscious fruit juice of ripe black cur- 
rants, they are delightfully soothing. 








Packed in distinctive _ 

tin boxes containing : hemist 
Stocks 
them 






llenburys 


ies PASTILLES 
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WAKEFIELD RECOMMENDATION SERIES No.3. Watch Pepe 








aie 
BIS) cans 


“and eee exclusively 


sale 
CASTRO 
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ENGINE 
Wakefield ASTROE 
XL 


ack oo 


= qinen 


GEAR.BOX 
efield CASTROL 
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REAR-AXLP 





Wakefield CASTROL 
D 





R.4.C. TOURIST TROPHY RACE ¢ Don. LEA-FRAN 
¢. c WAKEFIFLD &  O., LTD.. » All. Brituh Firm, Wakefield House, Cheapside, | LONDON, BC 
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STRATTON-sINSTONE 
LTD 


A National Organisation 
for the distribution 
of 
DAIMLER 
CARS 


STRATTON-INSTONE LTD 


27 Pall Mall, S.W. 40 Berkeley Street, W. 
Brighton, Bournemouth, Bristol, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds. 














Next Thursday is 


VALENTINE DAY 


There seems to be a revival ef the 
practice of sending friendly greetings 
anonymously on Valentine Day. ‘The 


stationers’ shops are now showing ver) 
pretty greeting cards. If you would like 
to send an anonymous greeting to a very 
attractive young lady there is one in th: 
North-West of London who would merit 
your interest. True, she is only two 
years old but she has a winsome manner 
and is the youngest of a family of 36) 
fatherless boys and girls in our School. 
It would be a delightful way of celebrating 
the Day of St. Valentine if you were to 
send a postal order to help buy little Sylvia 
some of the good things of life. Above 
our assured income we need the sum 
of £10,000 each year by voluntary gi 


ALEXANDRA 


> 


ORPHANAGE 


President: H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K.G. 
Tue Rr, Hox. Lorp Mat 
Secretary: FRED J. ROBINSON ae 


Offices: 73 Cheapside, E.C. 2. 
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